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A COMPLICATED GROUP OF EXPERIENCES AND 
EXPERIMENTS. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


Some years ago Mr. George F. Duysters, an international 
lawyer, invited my attention to the phenomena of a personal 
acquaintance who had been in his service connected with an 
effort to introduce a typewriting machine into this country, 
and with some of the literary periodicals also as proof-reader 
and assistant editor. The phenomena had developed while 
she was teaching students the use of the typewriter. They 
were the orthodox type of alleged communication with the 
dead and one communicator purported to be no less than the 
late Frank R. Stockton, the writer of a unique and humorous 
fiction. Miss De Camp, the lady in question was thus a pri- 
vate person without any professional antecedents in me- 
diumistic experiences, and hence not subject to the ordinary 
suspicions. I met her and obtained an oral account of the 
facts. They purported to represent the usual automatic 
writing through which Mr. Frank Stockton was endeavoring 
to write some stories which would complete his unfinished 
work and at the same time establish his identity to the living. 
Miss De Camp told me that she had never read anything of 
Mr. Stockton, except “ The Lady and the Tiger” when she 
was quite young, and that she knew nothing of his life -be- 
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yond this reading. I examined the records and found them 
interesting as a psychological phenomenon, but saw that the 
whole veridicity of the facts depended on the testimony of 
Miss De Camp alone. There was no reason to question her 
veracity and good faith. She had been as sceptical as any 
one in her position could be expected to be and indeed re- 
sisted and resented the intrusion of the phenomena, endeav- 
oring to fight them off until the discomfort was so great 
that she had to yield and found relief only in submitting to 
the invasion. She quickly saw the kind of evidence de- 
manded of the situation and took a critical view of the facts 
and ideas transmitted, studying them as any doubtful mind 
would do. Many of the incidents and ideas expressed were 
found by conversation afterward with those who knew Mr. 
Stockton better than she did, to be characteristic and to 
contain or imply facts in his life which she did not know. 
The outside critic, however, would insist upon other testi- 
mony than that of Miss De Camp to prove that she knew too 
little to produce the results normally. The automatic writ- 
ing was done in a normal state of consciousress. She had 
always resisted and prevented a trance which it had been 
evident was the apparent object of the invading person- 
alities. With the desire to have them published as stories 
or as a book there would go the suspicion of a financial in- 
terest in the product that made scrutiny of motives and pre- 
vious knowledge imperative and in anything depending on 
her testimony alone it was necessary to be cautious about 
accepting the authenticity of the writings. But the circum- 
stances and her antecedents made it probable that the phe- 
nomena were bona fide ones. ‘The physical suffering that she 
had to endure in the production of the writing which gave 
relief and her undoubted hysterical condition of health did 
much to exempt her from the suspicion of bad faith, tho the 
hysterical symptoms raised difficulties of another kind. 
These hysterical symptoms were not of the systematic type 
that showed any marked dissociation or mental disturbances. 
In every condition but the writing Miss De Camp had a nor- 
mal life, except nervous exhaustion, and her mind was clear 
and intelligent regarding the facts. Whatever can be made 
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out of the fact that she was “ nervously unstable ”, whatever 
that means, the critic may have his way, but the slightest 
examination of the subject would reveal a judicious and 
critical mind on the part of Miss De Camp not subjected 
to any marked disturbance of normal functions. After a 
rest from her ordinary employment she recovered a nor- 
mal physical balance, save for sensitiveness to inhar- 
monious environment, and can now do her writing with- 
out the discomfort of the earlier date. Besides it would 
not make any difference how hysterical she might be, 
if we could prove that she knew too little to produce 
the stories claiming a source from Mr. Stockton. All 
that hysterical conditions would affect would be the nat- 
ural question of accuracy of judgment and statement as 
to the facets, without impeaching her veracity. But all who 
know her would accept the natural honesty of her intentions 
and statements, and perhaps could entertain sceptical doubts 
only on the ground of imperfect memory and possibly som- 
nambulic conditions of which we have no evidence. 

However all this may be, it should suffice to know that I 
have taken every liability into account in accepting the phe- 
nomena as deserving scientific attention. Indeed, even if 
they were only pure invention I should, under the circum- 
stances, consider them as fully deserving the attention of 
psychology. But they had accompaniments of a more sug- 
gestive kind and which connected them with the usual phe- 
nomena of mediumship so that this alliance had to be studied, 
even if we did not suspect any supernormal incidents. There 
was every reason to accept her veracity and that of her family 
and friends as to her character and relation to the facts, so 
that the phenomena had an unusual interest, even tho we did 
not admit any evidence for the supernormal. 

But I had no means for investigating the case rightly and 
no time in addition to lack of means. All that I could do 
was to ascertain whether Miss De Camp had had any other 
experiences which could be corroborated and which had the 
flavor of the supernormal. If she had had any experiences 
in which an interest like those purporting to have Mr. Stock- 
ton was not present they would go far to establish the gen- 
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uine character of her supernormal power. Hence I made in- 
quiry for these and the Appendix of this article supplies a 
few of the necessary data. They are not numerous, but such 
as they are they connect the Stockton phenomena with the 
general field of psychic research. 

All this took place in 1909 and 1910 when I had no means 
of investigating the matter in another way. But this year 
(1912), while I was experimenting with Mrs. Chenoweth and 
after she had been developed to a condition when it was safe 
to experiment in the desired way I resolved to test the claim 
that Mr. Stockton was influencing Miss De Camp. I learned 
from Miss De Camp the intention of the New York World to 
publish something about her case and possibly the stories 
that came through her hand. Before the public learned the 
facts I deemed it advisable, at the suggestion of a friend in 
no way connected with the case but a physician, to try the 
experiment of having Miss De Camp take a few sittings with 
Mrs. Chenoweth before the public learned any of the facts. 
Consequently I took her 235 miles and registered her under 
a false name so as to absolutely conceal her identity in the 
city and to make communication with the lady impossible. 
Mrs. Chenoweth had never seen or heard of Miss De Camp 
and the latter was not given the name or address of Mrs. 
Chenoweth at any time. Many years ago and before these 
phenomena had manifested themselves Miss De Camp had 
stayed a time in this city, but it was before Mrs. Chenoweth 
did any work there. The fact has no importance, but should 
be mentioned to help the sceptic’s imagination. In the ex- 
periments which I performed there was absolutely no chance 
for the medium to learn about Miss De Camp, even if she 
had been inclined to do so, which she was not. Miss De 
Camp was brought to the house and admitted to the parlor 
and was not admitted to the séance room until Mrs. Cheno- 
weth was in the trance, and she left the room at the end of 
the séance before Mrs. Chenoweth recovered normal con- 
sciousness. At no time did Mrs. Chenoweth in her normal 
state see the lady. We were admitted to the house, as al- 
ways by the maid, who had no communication with Miss De 
Camp. The latter had no communication with friends while 
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she was in the city, reserving this for the purpose of con- 
cealing her identity most effectively. In the séance room 
Miss De Camp did not utter a sound during the three sittings. 
All my communication with her was simply by looking at 
her when she would either nod affirmatively or shake her 
head negatively to let me know whether things were intel- 
ligible or not. In the third sitting she sat six or eight feet 
from the psychic, owing to suspicion that she sat too close at 
previous times and affected the results by this proximity. 
But there was no way to discover anything about her by 
normal means. ‘The record and notes must largely speak for 
themselves. Suffice it here to say that undoubted traces 
of Mr. Frank R. Stockton came during the sittings, especially 
the third one. The name Frank came as the writer in the 
first one with an incident or two indicating who was meant. 
The third sitting made the evidence, on any theory, quite 
clear as to who was meant apart from the full name which we 
got, the name Robert not being correct for his middle name 
which we did not know at the time. 

The next week I held sittings again. The first allusion 
to the case appeared in the New York World the day before 
my sitting, and it was not published in any other paper, at 
least in Boston, so far as I could ascertain, and I asked Mrs. 
Chenoweth if she had seen either the World of the day before 
or any paper mentioning a new case. She replied in the 
negative and I indicated that it was not a matter of import- 
ance, as I asked only to know if she had seen a new case. I 
carefully implied that it was not a matter of interest to me as 
[ did not want her to suspect that it was anything I had any- 
thing to do with. It was evident that she did not think it re- 
lated to the work and she did not know what it was about, or 
that it had been published. 

There was no subliminal work at the first sitting. There 
was complete quiet until the hand reached for the pencil when 
it wrote immediately: ‘ Richard that is right not Robert ”’, 
and the writing went on to explain that Robert was due to a 
mismovement of the thought at the time. Richard was the 
correct name of Mr. Stockton. The correction was made too 
late to use it against the believer in telepathy. The other 
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incidents of this sitting must speak for themselves through 
the notes. 

At the second sitting the name Emma French was given. 
She was a cousin of Miss De Camp and her name was as- 
sociated with the name of the friend who had tried to give his 
name when Miss De Camp was present. 

On the third of my sittings Mr. George F. Duysters, after 
a long struggle succeeded in getting his name correctly 
written without any help from me. He was the man who 
had tried to communicate when she was present and failed 
to get the last part of his name correctly. He had also intro- 
duced me to Miss De Camp before his death. It was natural 
for him to communicate with me. 

The most interesting incident in connection with his name 
was the reference to a picture. Before his death he had 
drawn a rough outline of a camping scene. After his death 
he purported to finish this sketch adding through Miss De 
Camp’s hand many true incidents, known to Miss De Camp. 
As reference to it was soon to appear in my own report of the 
case I asked him if he remembered drawing a picture for the 
lady. He replied “ Yes’ and said the scene was “trees and 
water, an illustration of a time and place of other days”’ and 
spontaneously added that he “ had finished it.” All this was 
correct. The record and notes will explain it more fully. 

It is not necessary to propose any explanation of the 
facts. All that I wished to do was to protect the alleged 
phenomena, so far as that was possible, by independent ex- 
periments. We have what may be called a type of cross ref- 
erence in the case. We cannot suppose that Mrs. Chenoweth 
was prepared to duplicate in a normal way the claim that 
Frank R. Stockton was communicating or to assert that he 
was communicating through the sitter. \e should have to 
assume some sort of prior collusion with Mrs. Chenoweth 
either by myself or by Miss De Camp and I shall exempt Miss 
De Camp from the posibility of it, tho I cannot myself escape 
that accusation for any one who chooses to make it. Miss De 
Camp had a purely scientific interest in the settlement of the 
issue and acted her part in the concealment of her identity 
with unusual care and scruple. The coincidences will have to 
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go for what they are worth, after feeling assured that they are 
not to be explained by normal means. ‘The evidence that the 
information given by Mrs. Chenoweth is supernormal is as 
good as may be desired, at least for those who know any- 
thing whatever about psychic phenomena, and their chief 
significance is their coincidence with the claims made by 
the same personality through Miss De Camp. I may add 
also that the statement in the record by the alleged communi- 
cator that he had communicated through another not far 
from the place where we were was true, the distance being 
some twenty-five or thirty miles and in another city. It 
was a private case wholly unknown to the public and un- 
known also to Miss De Camp as well as Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Whatever normal explanation we give of the appearance of 
Stockton’s presence with Miss De Camp we cannot give the 
same normal explanation of the phenomena with Mrs. Chen- 
oweth, while the same supernormal explanation is apparent - 
on the face of them. It is not necessary to estimate the 
claims of rival explanations in this field. All that it was desir- 
able to do was to ascertain whether cross reference would 
lend possibility or probability to the claim of Miss De Camp 
that Mr. Stockton was influencing her.to write the stories. 
Miss De Camp could not escape and frankly recognized 
that she could not escape suspicion for fabricating the stories 
in the interest of a novel book or of making money out of 
them. It was only a protection of her statements that it 
was desirable to make the experiments with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. The result will at least render it more difficult to reject 
the claim of Miss De Camp and that is all we desired to 
accomplish. 

I learned that a gentleman of my acquaintance, editor of 
“The Common Cause ”, had read the manuscripts for certain 
publishers and wrote him regarding his judgment of the 
style and general resemblance to Mr. Stockton in the cen- 
ception of the stories. He had made a special study of Stock- 
ton and his style. His reply was as follows: 

Feb. 13th, 1912. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 
You were correctly informed as to my having read the De 











Camp manuscript. I hesitate to give you my opinion because it 
is as yet very vague. There are lots of points in it in keeping 
with Stockton’s thought and style. Yes, as a whole, the story 
“ The Pirates Three” is disappointing. If you were to take out 
certain extracts and paste them together I think that almost any 
literary critic would recognize the Stockton hall marks. If he 
had to read through the whole manuscript and take these places 
out for himself the similarity would not be so striking. 

I have more definite ideas as to the possible genuineness of 
the manuscript but these have to do with theories, not facts, and 
probably would not interest you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. MEADER. 


| wrote to Mr. Meader that [ was not primarily concerned 
with the genuineness of alleged origin of the stories, but 
only with their relation to Mr. Stockton’s style and thought, 
and he replied to this statement as follows :— 


Feb. 16th, 1912. 
My dear Hyslop: 


Pardon me for failing to sign the letter to you. The only 
thing I can say is that there is no doubt in my mind but that 
many of the situations introduced in the story “ The Pirates 
Three” might easily pass as Stockton’s. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. R. MEADER. 


The conjunction “but” in the last sentence would seem 
to me to imply that Mr. Meader doubted the resemblance, 
but that is evidently not the intended meaning. It is a form 
of expression, however, on the part of many people, for pre- 
cisely the statement that he does not doubt the resemblance. 

I never read a line of Stockton myself and would be no 
judge of the similarity between his ante-mortem writings 
and the alleged post-mortem writings. That judgment must 
be left to those who can make the comparison. For the scien- 
tific question it would not make any difference whether there 
was any similarity or not, except that a similarity of a certain 
kind and extent would arouse curiosity as to the claim made, 
and even without any internal similarity the cross reference 
would have its significance apart from explanation in the 
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identity of Stockton. We should have to explain the coin- 
cidences between the two claims, which, however, would be 
greatly increased by the similarity. But whatever explana- 
tion we had of the stories we should have to admit the 
possibility of some supernormal explanation of the record 
with Mrs. Chenoweth, and that does not concern Mr. Stock- 
ton alone. Mr. Duysters, whom I knew is involved in it, 
and Mrs. Chenoweth could not know any more about him 
and his relation to Miss De Camp than about the relation to 
Mr. Stockton. In any case the facts are not due to chance 
and the conditions favor supernormal sources of some kind, 
whether telepathic or spiritistic. ‘They at least can be classi- 
fied with that large class of facts which are explained by 
spiritistic communication, and any possibility of that kind 
makes the work and claims of Miss De Camp perfectly cred- 
ible. 

The special significance of the phenomena with Miss De 
Camp, if we accept spiritistic agency at all, is the extent to 
which such agencies may influence the thought and action 
of living beings. No doubt the subconscious of Miss De 
Camp affects the results. How much no one can tell. ‘But 
that is an influence to be taken for granted even after we 
have admitted the intrusion of spirits. All that we lack is 
a criterion to distinguish between the contributions of the 
two causes. But the stories, in spite of that interfusion, sug- 
gest a larger possible influence than we have usually assumed 
in our scientific analysis of evidential phenomena, where we 
do not press the spiritistic theory beyond evidential incidents. 
Here there is little pretence of proving identity by the usual 
scientific means and the whole cast of the material bears 
the marks of Mr. Stockton’s mind, after all allowance has 
been made for subconscious coloring and intermixture. The 
physical discomforts and effects also point to disturbances 
that ally the case with the claims of obsession, and we are 
inevitably reminded of the Thompson case, the difference 
being that one is in art and the other in literature. The 
influence in one is Gifford, the artist; in the other it is 
Stockton, the writer. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. ITT, 
Journal Am. S$. P. R., Vol. IIT, pp. 310-345. But whether we 
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shall classify the case in that way makes no difference. It 
suggests a far wider influence of the dead on the living than 
is usually recognized, and tho we cannot urge this influence 
scientifically as yet, such cases propose the problem for us 
and we should be in a situation to investigate the very many 
claims or appearances of it, whether they be genuine or not, 
whether they be evidence of the supernormal or are expli- 
cable only by as yet wholly non-understood functions of the 
subconscious, 

Mrs. Chenoweth tells me that she knew nothing about 
Frank R. Stockton, but that she had read a volume of his 
stories at One time and remembers “The Lady and the 
Tiger ” and “ Pomona Grange’ as two of them. The reader 
will observe in the record of experiments that any amount of 
knowledge about the man and his stories did not affect the 
contents of the messages, as they refer to the work through 
Miss De Camp, except the incidents of his death. 

The detailed record and notes follow this and must be 
studied in the light of this introduction. There is much more 
evidence of the supernormal in it than I have remarked in 
the discussion and the reader may observe this for himself. 


Detailed Record.* 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. & Miss De Camp. Feb 26th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. | 


When we once get hold of these problems we can do a lot 
of things, can’t we? 


*For readers who have not become familiar with our method of making 
records the following explanation will be necessary. 

All matter not enclosed in any manner is what was said or written by 
Mrs. Chenoweth. 

All mattter enclosed in parentheses represents what was said by myself 
acting as intermediary for the sitter. 

All matter in square brackets represents explanatory notes, made after- 
ward to make the procedure clear and to enable the reader to see exactly what 
went on. 

Words which were spelled out in the automatic writing are indicated 
by the separation of the letters, and this also at the same time marks some- 
thing of a pause between each letter. Whenever the pause was of more than 
usual length it is so indicated by the word “ pause” in square brackets. 

When a name was spelled out I was extremely careful not to help the 
process by any hint in the tone of my voice. The situation was always an 
important one and the slow way of spelling a name exposed the result to 
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(Yes.) 

Do you hear that train? 

(Yes.) [Train for N. Y.] 

It is the ten o’clock train for New York. 

[Pause and sitter admitted, followed by long pause. ] 

Funny, | feel so tired at once. [Sigh] It is that old lady. 
[Pause] She is so tired. [Pause] Hm. [Pause and twisting 


head about, and another pause, after which hand reached for 
pencil. ] 








[Automatic Writing.] 


[Pause, and slow process of getting pencil under control. 
Hand had difficulty in getting hold of pencil at all; held it verti- 
cal awhile and after a long pause got it in a natural position. | 

* * I[?] * * * * [probably efforts at word ‘my’] My [mir- 
ror writing and not read] My * * is * * How can I get hold 


as I wish to. I am trying so hard to write and I am not yet 
in full command. 


(Yes, be patient and you will be.) 
How do you know that. It wiggles so and is so hard to 
keep firm. I am [read ‘can’] not... am... so new to this 


work but it seems to be a different [read ‘ difficult’] different 

different different form [read ‘from’ and then corrected to 

‘form’] yes yes yes * * [scrawl] no one writes for me now. 

They ought to I think but they put me to the task myself and 

so I must try and make no mistakes this time. do you understand. 
(Yes I understand perfectly.) 


[Long pause] F [Pause] r [not read as I did not wish to 
indicate I was sure of it, and a pause again] r... Fra * * e 
[read ‘c’] E [Pencil fell and was reinserted.] Frank [Pause] 
ie * * [pencil thrown down] [Note 1.] 


[Change of Control. ] 


criticism on this ground, especially as I read each letter as soon as it was 
clear that this particular letter was meant. But I read it in the same 
monotonous tone that I read all other parts of the record and, if the word or 
letter was incorrect, it was spontaneously corrected and if correct as spon- 
taneously accepted. I was fully aware of the dangers here and if readers will 
simply study the whole record and refer to previous ones they will find that 
there is no reason to suspect suggestion in any manner. There was as much 
difficulty in getting the last part of a perfectly common and familiar word or 
name as there was the first letter, while the acceptances and rejections of a 
result were always perfectly spontaneous. 

1. The sequel shows that the name Frank was probably intended for Mr. 
Stockton. His name was Francis, tho he always signed his papers with the 
name Frank. The “ie” at the end is probably a relic of the attempt to give 
it as he tried to give it later, namely Francis. There is no other evidence in 
this passage of his presence. He was merely getting accustomed to new 
conditions. 

I must call the reader's attention to the communicator’s use of the term 
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[Three pencils rejected: muscles stiff and trouble getting 
pencil in hand rightly. Indian: Oh moi sia. Pause, and Indian 
> ow. * * My little * * my child my little girl my * * B [read 
‘P’|] no B. It is useless. I am failing [read ‘feeling’] fail- 
ing to do what I thought I could do at once but it is so 
exciting to be here that I do not seem able to control my 
work. I wish to speak about the past. I am not old [read 
‘told’] old no not old but had my plans for life and happiness 
and all that goes with life and expectance and they were shattered 
by the death and it is only through this phase of experience that I 
am reconciled reconciled to what has come to the one I love so 
dearly. It is not alone in this way that I come but in the other 
way to her to her when alone [sitter began sobbing] and then 
she knows and asks for me when she cannot bear the silence 
but must have some help from this side. [Sitter sobbing and 
crying.] It is not a hindrance to me to have her grieve sometimes 
for I know her loneliness [read ‘ calmness ’] loneliness and it is 
a help to me to feel she wants me to come. I did try at once at 
once right off quick for it was so easy to get her. I shall always 
come and it is for the comfort and consolation and love, not 
alone for the evidential [read ‘evidence but’] value... evi- 
dential value for I am a better lover than scientist I think and 
so I stick to [sighs and groans] my particular business. I 
want to make good if I can. What [Pause] is the [Pause] 
reason of the change here in this work. It is for the better evi- 
dence. I seem to miss something here you know what I mean. 

(Yes I think I do. The change was to be able to get cer- 
tain definite things, especially names so that the evidence would 
be better.) 

Yes all right for me. I want only the best if best it is. 

(Yes I understand.) 

[Pause] * * [apparent attempt to make the cross] p (P) 


[possibly ‘P’ and so read] [Pause] I want to say something 
about my books. 


“ wiggles ” and Miss De Camp’s use of the same term in describing the effort 
of Mr. Stockton to write through her own hand. Apparently the effect is 
the same in both cases. Her statement was recorded three years before this 
experiment. Cf. p. 233. 

I should, perhaps, add here that there is some resemblance between 
Mr. Stockton’s handwriting when living and his apparent writing through 
Miss De Camp. Both are a fine script with a tendency to vertical lines in 
making the letters. Miss De Camp’s normal script is large and oblique. She 
had never seen Stockton’s writing until after these sittings when she got a 
biography of him. 

I should also add that in the later sittings the script became fine and 
slightly resembling Stockton’s stvle in Miss De Camp’s and his own hand- 
writing. Here at first it was confused and wholly unlike what was remarked 
later. 
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(Y es do so, and take your time.) 


I had so some which I thought much of because of their 
rarity not because of my incessant [read ‘meesant’ to get 
correction] neessant [so read] I neessant [read I-neesant doubt- 
fully] constant incessant [not read] reading of them do you 
know what [read ‘ about’] what I mean. my special books. 

[Sitter shook head.] (Wait a minute. I shall have to in- 
quire about that, but I must first be sure who is communicating. ) 

All right. [Indian] I thought she knew me but I will try 
and work out the problem. I went away too soon I think. 

(Yes.) 

[Pause] Father 


(1 understand.) [Sitter nods recognition.] (She might have 
recognized you all along but the science of this matter made it 
necessary for me to remain ignorant until the evidence got on 
aad in 24g on which the hand writes.) 

see and now what about the books. 

(Don’t recognize the books.) [Sitter shook head.] 

a few which I did not read incessantly but prized much a 
few only a few not a library a few gifts gifts. 

(Yes they are remembered now.) [Sitter nods assent.] 
[Note 2.] 

all right. I also want to affirm the supposition that I was 
there trying to manifest soon after death. I loved my own as 
much an any man could I know and I would not and could not 
leave them alone and she is so responsive to me that it makes 
it easy for me to come to her alone. I mean away from here. 
She knows it and she could do this sort of thing... sort... just 


as well as any one if she were not afraid of being mistaken. 
(I understand. ) 


I am there and will not hurt or bring wrong. You know 
her doubts doubts do you not. 


(Yes I do and have always...... ,) 
Quiet them. 
(Yes I will.) 


2. The change of control involved some confusion in the personalities 


trying to communicate. There were evidently two of them on any theory, the 
sitter’s father and friend. This was not apparent to me at first but became 
noticeable when books were referred to. It is probable that the primary effort 
was to get the friend and that the father was a mere assistant whose thoughts 
came through involuntarily. 

It was not her father that had the books. The friend, evidently trying 
to communicate and who gave his name later, had a few books which had 
been given to him and they did not constitute a library, and he did not read 
them much. These books were on this subject and were given him by the 


friend now interposing to help the publication of the writings, namely Mr. 
Floyd Wilson. 
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quiet them for heaven sake and let me have a chance where 
I belong. 

(Yes, all right.) [Note 3.] 

That is all | ask. I will try and do better next time but I 
am managing all right now. 

(Yes you are.) 

It is good to be able to be in contact with those we love 
and cherish. I did not wish to go. no no I would have been 
glad to stay but that is God’s [pause] (Will?) no God’s power. 
Will implies that I was under the ban but power means that 
somehow I did not get hold of I it and so slipped out from 
under. I don’t know why. I only know it happened. I am not 
so restless now although I make her so sometimes. 

(1 understand.) 

[Pause] Does she. 

(If she... Do you mean the lady present?) [I meant sitter.] 

no another where I try to manitest. 

(Yes, the lady present understands.) [Note 4.] 

W [read‘M’*] [Pause]. ves W. [Pause] I cannot write now. 

(All right.) 

can I come again. 

(Yes certainly.) 

| want to stay. 

(Do what you wish.) 

G she will know I think. 

(Yes she will.) [Sitter nodded assent: I too recognized 
person. | 

Ge [Pause] * * r [read ‘Ger’] Ge * * (Next letter) or 
ff [pencil fell and was replaced.] Geof... [attempt to erase 
when read] George yes. 

(Yes that is good.) 

George I will get the rest as soon as I can. You know George. 

(Yes I know.) [Note 5.] 

George [pencil fell and was replaced and Indian gibberish 
followed.] M [possibly intended for‘ W’, but read‘M’] [Long 


3. The reference to the sitter’s ability to “do this sort of thing” is very 
pertinent, as she does do automatic writing, and very pertinent is the reference 
to her fear of being mistaken, as this has been one of the chief hindrances 
to her development of the writing. 

4. The statement that he “ made the lady restless sometimes” is most 
pertinent. The apparent attempt of Mr. Duysters to communicate through 
Miss De Camp was always attended with considerable trouble, but the al- 
lusion is probably to the fact that, in life, he used to walk the floor in great 
restlessness himself, and Miss De Camp has automatically done this herself 
often in a very restless condition. This I did not know at the time the mes- 
sage was given. 

Mr. Duysters’ name was George F. I probably knew it at one time 
as I had some correspondence with him, but I did not recall it at this time. 
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pause} * * * * [three letters not deciphered] George W. 
oe oe monly signs read as ‘11’| no not yet. 

(All right. Stick to it.) 

W [Pause] h [Pause] h * * * * W * * W * * [Indian 
and rolled head about.] We * * I cannot seem to do it. 

(Don’t worry. You are doing well.) 

[Indian.] Wheeler. Why did I write that. 

(1 think the subconscious had something to do with it. You 
will get it right vet.) 

where is the subconscious 

(I don’t know but 

| Pencil fell and writing ceased.] [Note 6.] 
[ Subliminal. | 

[long pause and hand seized mine violently and pulled and 
squeezed it with all the power Mrs. C. could. | 

I can’t do it. 

(Yes in time you can.) 

No. 

(Yes, don’t worry. You have done well.) 

[Long Pause] Oh dear. Oh dear. Who are all these people. 
[Distress] Who is that old lady? 

(We will find out.) 

Do you know any one by the name of Lucy? 

| Sitter shakes head.] (1 do.) 

Aunt Lucy? 

(Yes I think so.) [Not mine, but I knew some that would 
call her that. ] 

[Pause] Hm. Well is she aunt to you? 

(No.) Well I was going to tell you she wasn’t. She don't 


belong to you but to somebody else. But she is tall. Shall I 
tell you about her? 


(Yes.) 

She has very gray hair and blue eyes and red face. I mean 
healthy looking, broad shoulders. She is a big woman and she 
dressed in a plain dress of gray, a sort of non- -descript thing 
but simply, nothing particularly significant about it, and she 
is with a man that is just hanging around my head and keeps 
bringing his hand around here. She is talking to him. She 
has been gone a long time and I think her name is Lucy or 
Louisa, like an a in it, sounds like Louisa. It is a pretty way 
of speaking of her. She is all "ee but don’t belong to you. 


but to another group of people. [Pause] Wait a minute. You 
won't go this minute, will you? 





6. The name about which there was so much confusion here cannot be 
recognized in any way as a relative or friend. If it had been Wilson it would 
have referred to the man that gave Mr. Duysters the books and is now in- 
teresting himself in getting the Stockton stories published. 
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(No.) [Note 7.] 

[Pause] You have been talking about me. 

(No.) 

Yes you did. What did you say? 

(Il don’t know.) 

You said I spoiled a name. What did you say that for? 

(1 do not recall it.) 

Did you say the subconscious did it? 

(Oh, yes.) . 

What did you say that for? Can't any one do that? Don’t 
blame it all on me. 

(I laid it on the subconscious and the communicator. ) 

When I[ wasn’t thinking of anything you should not lay 
things on me. I help you more than I hinder you. It makes 
me tired that everything is laid on the subconscious. This makes 
the spirits infinities if it was not for the subconscious. You can’t 
separate people. Everybody is connected. Do you believe it? 

(Yes-) 

Well, we won't fight, will we? 

(No.) 

Couldn't he get what he wanted to? 

(Not quite.) 

He will. You ought to apologize to me. 

(I do.) 

Tell them they are the ones. Do you know anyone by the 
name of Isaac? Have I said that before? 

(Yes, who is it?) 

I don’t know. [Pause] Do you want me to tell you some- 
thing else? I have something. Does he know anyone named 
Helen? 

(Not recalled.) [Sitter shook head.] [Note 8.] 

All right. Goodbye. [Pause and sitter left. Pause] I am 
so tired. Suddenly awakened and I asked her if she knew what 
she said and Mrs.-C. replied that she did not. I then simply 
asked her how she felt and she remarked that she felt tired. ] 

There were frequent indications of distress and struggle in 
rolling the head and body from side to side that I could not mark 
in the notes. But they showed the evidence of difficulty in this 
direct work. 





7.. The name Lucy is not intelligible to Miss De Camp and seems not 
to represent any relatives of her immediate friends. As it occurs in the sub- 
liminal stage of recovering normal consciousness it is possible that it refers 
to a lady mentioned in sittings of my own last year and that are now in press. 
The description of her is accurate as far as 1t goes and Lucy was her name. 
she being an Aunt of-a cousin Lucy mentioned in connection with her own 
messages. On the other hand, there is no assurance of this interpretation. 

8. Isaac is the name-of a deceased cousin of my father and Nellie, not 
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Mrs. C.. J. H. H.& Miss De Camp. Feb. 27th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. } 


[Sitter admitted. Pause, sighs, heavy breathing, pause and 
rolling head about, cough and sighs.]| Hm. [Pause.] Hm. 
Do you know a lame man? I seea lame man. He limps. That 
isn’t very much, is it? [Pause] He has a beard. [Pause and 
I put up sleeve: pause again. Fingers moved in a peculiar way, 
especially the third finger. Pause and sigh.] I am so tired. 


I don’t know what to do. [Pause, and then reached for pencil.] 
[Note 9.] 


[Automatic Writing.] 


We will help all we can for we are here and interested as 
you must know and I do not want you to feel that you are 
deserted or left alone with the work. It sometimes has seemed 
as if we might all stand aside and give the spirit communicating 
the benefit of a free field. 

(I understand perfectly.) 

It would be better and so we w... [started to repeat ‘we’ 
as it was not read] have or are trying to work that way for a 
while. We have to try more or less experimental work always 
in a laboratory and that is what this work is like. I will not 
stay * * I have tried to impress as little as possible my personality 
on the work. G. P. [Pencil fell.] [Note 10.] 


[Change of Control.] 


[ Pause and uttered ‘ Oh dear’, followed by long pause. Pencil 


held in a cramped position like the day before with fingers rolled 
under the palm of the hand.] 

Wh * * [f Wha "?] W H * * White Wh [Pause] e [Pause] 
Wheat (‘t’ or ‘1’) [Pause] I am trying to begin where | 
left off. 

(I understand.) 


and I was told to lose no time or energy and that is my plan. 
(Yes I understand perfectly.) 


G. W [Pause] W a [Pause] I am not quite here here am I. 
Helen, is the name of his daughter. A connection between the names Helen 
and Nellie was established in an instance last year, where Helen was the 
real name of a person changed by herself into Nellie. Have we here a similar 
confusion? ‘There is no assurance, however, in this interpretation and only 
because the name Isaac cannot find any meaning in connection with the im- 
mediate object of this experiment do I admit the possibility of the coinci- 
dence mentioned. 

9. The limping or lame man referred to is not identified. 

10. G. P. is the abbreviation for George Pelham who figured so prom- 
inently in the Piper sittings when Dr. Hodgson was living. He is one of 


the important personalities, trance personalities, in the experiments with Mrs. 
Chenoweth. 
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(Not quite yet but go ahead.) 

W. Whee * * [read ‘1’] * * * * * * [heel?] G. W. W[?] 
It is the rest of the W that I am after. 

(Yes I know. Just take your time. I shall wait.) 

W hp [read ‘h’] ple [Indian] Whee [pause] * * p [so 
read] no I[t] is e [read ‘1’] mma Emma [read ‘ Anna’] Emma 
Do you know to whom I refer. 

(1 do not, nor does the sitter present recognize it.) 

Emma is over here with us. 

(Not recalled vet. Go on.) 

Emma F [‘F’ not read as I was uncertain of it.] F. [pencil 
fell and was reinserted] 

(Go ahead. Stick to it.) 

G. Whee ... Why do I always do that * * [Pause] d 
[not read] d [Pause] 0 [do] you know why I always do that. 

(No I do not. I am not on your side so that I have to guess 
at the explanation and I do not know what it is. You stick 
to it and you will succeed I am sure. I can wait as long as you 
like.) 

is it worth the waiting. 

( Yes.) 

I fear [groans] I am taking too much time but I am so anxious 
to establish my identity before I try to say what is in my heart. 

(Yes I understand.) 

G is right and Whe .... [Pause] W r [or ‘e’] Wheato 
[‘o’ not read] on no Wheat * * Watty [so read] | [read 
‘wheatly ’] not quite right as you know * * [apparently capital 
‘C’ made twice, or intended for capital ‘L.’ after the Rector 
type of ‘L’ in Piper case. ] 

I cannot do it can J. I try so hard and she is helping me 
but neither of us seem Is] to be able to do t [it] yet. I do not 
* * * * [hand moved off sheet and wrote in air and I had to 
put it on sheet] to give up. It is not as easy as I expected it 
would be but if J. [P] unil [will] only help I can do it. 

(All right.) [Note 11.] 

I wish I had done more before I died to make this easier 
but I don’t know how now. I know that I am conscious of all 
that is going on but I do not seem to be able to tell about it. 
M. yes M knows about some things and will tell if asked. [Dis- 
tress and rolling of head and body.] Do you know I am G. W. 
and that I came to speak to her. 


11. It is probable that the long effort to get the name here refers to 
the same person mentioned in connection with Note 6. It is not that of Mr. 
Duysters, tho George F. is that of the latter “Geo. F.” or “ George F.” was 
the way he usually signed it. I cannot imagine how the mistake of “ Wheatly ” 
occurred here, unless there was confusion with that of the friend who had 
given him some books on this subject. Cf. Note 2. 
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(We do not know who G. W. is yet.) 

you do not know now [written from right to left.] 

(No.) 

M. [possibly intended for ‘no’ but read ‘M’] I did not 
say M. You said I do not know now. 

(I know a G. W. and M. might be the initial of my wife. 
Is it she you mean?) 

No. 

(I thought so.) 

I want to speak to the lady. I am with the father and am 
trying to help. Do you not know L. [Pause] does she not. 

(Does not recognize L yet.) 

a girl in the earth life and there is a little child over here 
with the father yes. 

(Not recognized at all.) 

What is the matter with it all. 

(I certainly do not know.) 

I do not either either either. It is so [Pause and pencil fell; 
reinserted but fell again.] [Note 12.] 


[Change of Control.] 


[Five or six pencils rejected.] My it is * * time that some 
* * took hold... somebody took hold of this case. These spirits 
who think they are so strong and mighty and want to help will 
find that it takes... it takes a lot of practice to do work off 
hand. It is not so simple as it seems and not everybody who 
tries can run a pencil. I feel very much concerned for this 
good friend who tried to do it and was unable to hold his own 
but he knows more than he did a few minutes ago and will take 
assistance assistance and let anybody help [Indian] I don’t care 
care if G. P. thinks a letter; letter letter struggled over... 
struggled for is better than one given by a friend. I do not 
agree with him. This is some of R. H[{’s] work. G. P. and I 
get along all right but R. H. is for the individual individual 
[pencil changed] individual control. I guess I have mixed 
mixed matters up now so that the dough [not read] will rise 


12. Miss De Camp had a married cousin by the name of Lulu who is 
possibly meant by the L referred to. Whether the “ Lucy” mentioned earlier 
may have referred to her cannot be determined. Their was no proper con- 
text to suggest this, but rather a relative of my own. But that her cousin 
Lulu may be meant here is apparent from the fact that she lost a daughter 
who may be meant by the reference to a girl. Then a little boy died of whom 
the grandfather was very fond and also Mr. Duysters, the latter holding the 
child in his arms when it died, and could never speak of it afterward without 
tears. The grandfather’s illness was traced to the illness and death of the 
child. The boy was a brother of Mr. Duysters and the grandfather’s last 
words to him were: “ Jack, I shall soon be with you.” 
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[read ‘use’] dough [spelled out by me, as I was not sure that 
‘dough’ was intended] what does dough spell anyway. 

(it spells ‘ dough ’.) 

What do you do when you want dough to rise. mix the yeast 
in it don’t you. Well I am the yeast. 

(All right. Let that go.) 

Let it go where. It is all right. 

(Now it was the Frank that came yesterday that we wanted. 
Can he come to-day?) 

I suppose he can if he has half a chance but when some one 
who is G. W. keeps [read ‘helps’] keeps trying to write his 
name Frank or anybody else will be kept away. You tell G. W. 
to wait till he is asked for and let the other man do his own 
work. He-did not know how to hold his strength and a friend 
who is all right but some stronger than he dropped in ahead 
of him and then the trouble began and poor Hurricane struggled 
to let the dear [read ‘clear’] individual... dear... G. W. give 
his message. I’ll take him away for awhile and let the other one 
come. Don’t worry. it is all in the experience and good enough 
but rather expensive expensive as far as energy goes. J. P. 
[Pencil fell.] [Note 13.] 


[Change of Control.] 


[Indian and pause.] I am glad [two pencils rejected] to be 
clear again and to try to write the message which I desire to 
give. It is not so hard as it was but it is not yet quite plain 
to me what happened. I am not alone but have some friends 
with me to help me recall the past. This is not so new to me 
as to some and I am not doing my first work here. It was not 
such a shock to me to go as it seemed but the [groans and rolling 
of head] shock was to those whom I left. 

(Yes, you say this work is not new to you. Can you tell 
all about that work before?) 

[Pause] Yes I think so. I have been trying every since I 
first went away to make evident my presence and not only in 
one place [groans] but more. I have tried to manifest at home 
[groans] and at another light not so far away from here and 
I have been seen and have been present at other sittings. There 
is not much to say but it is something. I was with some of 
the group once at another light where there was writing done 
but it is not that I care [read ‘can’] care the most about. I[?] 
It seems as if I could write through another hand not a profes- 


13. Jennie P. is one of the trance personalities in this case. The 
type of work which has recently developed is exactly the kind that Hodgson 
favored in life and Mrs. C. did not know the fact. 
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sional light but it is not done as this work here is done but 
is more normal. 

(I understand ) 

normal state I mean. (Yes.) Why be afraid or doubt. It 
it all right. 


(Yes, can you tell what you write about in that case?) 
[Note 14.] 


Yes you mean what I say or what I am interested in. 

(Yes I do.) 

Yes I know. It it about the work and that is to be done 
a more personal affair. I do not mean the general work but 
about a case in particular and about conditions and all that and 
I have plans for future which are included in... included... 
that. I do not seem to have much energy. Where does it go. 
You do not need as much as I do. 

(I understand. Can you tell the particular thing or 
things you do through that light? It will help to prove 
your identity. 

O yes I will tell all about it as soon as I can. (All right.) for 
it is a work of importance and I can [read ‘am’] n... can 
make pre [so read, and at end of line] progress if there is faith 
in my power to reproduce some of my native native ability that 
is not said with conceit but because I could do some things 
before I died which I would like to continue now that I am a 
spirit I can write write write by the hour with her. you know 
what I mean. 

(Yes, where is the ‘her’ you refer to?) 

not this one but the friend with whom I work in another 
place [then lines drawn to explain the place: whether an at- 
tempted map or railway or not no one can tell. Then scrawly 
letters not legible.] Do you know I can make figures too. 

(Yes.) [Note 15.] 

You know draw figures yes in a small measure. 

I know all right and will tell you more tomorrow. I am 
warned to go. | 

(All right. I understand.) 

I am doing better now and my character will be cleared. 


speaking of characters I have brain children myself. you know 
what I mean? 


14. It is true that the work of Miss De Camp is done in her normal 
state and not in a trance. Mrs. C., of course, did not know the fact and 
could not know it. Mrs. C.’s work is done in a trance. 

15. It is true that plans had been marked out in the work of Miss De 
Camp for the future, the fact, as all facts in this matter, being unknown to 
Mrs. C. Mr. Stockton’s native abilities and characteristics are manifested in 
the stories. The writing did continue for hours at a time. 
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(Yes I do and you will get your identity in the end.) [Note 


16.] 


thank you and can I[ not get my work though [through] too 


for | was not half though [through] with my work. [Pencil 
fell, was reinserted and two scrawls made and fell again. ] 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Sigh and reached for my hand, and then a pause.] Oh dear, 
I am so tired. [Pause] What makes them struggle so? Do 
you know? 

(No.) 

Why don’t you make her write? 

The reason is we want the evidence through you, as you 
can give it best.) 

All right. All right. But she is just as well I was going 
to say just as able, that’s not what I mean. She is more able 
but different, different. [Pause] Do you know what I see? 

(What?) 

A great heap of papers with a lot of writing, not like this, 
not scraggly and scrawls like this but a whole lot, quick and 
rapid and intelligible writing. You know what I mean. 

( Yes.) 

I mean hers. (Yes.) And it is also new. It seems as tho 
I wonder at it. I wonder and yet it sounds well. She laughs 
at the idea of it and yet it goes on yet. Shall I tell who? 

( Yes.) 

I am afraid it would spoil the evidence. 

(It would be evidence.) [Note 17.] 

Well look. I get a picture [Pause] out of doors and a pad 
and a block or something. I write something and am surprised. 
I go on trying and it unfolds and unfolds. The native ability 
is in that and the girl harmonizes with native ability of the 
spirit and the two work together and produce a great work you 
know. 

(Yes.) 

I don’t know whether they write books or not but they could. 

(Who.. ?) 

Partly herself and partly spirit, not partly herself in knowl- 
edge of what goes on but responsive just like a medium gets 
messages, but pouring through quick. It is lovely. (Yes.) Not 


16. The reference to “brain children” is evidently to his stories and is 
the first clear intimation of the nature of the work. 

17. The difference between the two psychics is evident and the allusion 
to “a great heap of paper” describes the work exactly. Miss De Camp 
has laughed very much at the work and the situation in which it places her. 
She is not without either a sense of humor about it or a sceptical attitude of 
mind toward it. 
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only lovely but wonderful and there is a great big outlook. Oh 
my it seems as if it were such a wonderful expression. It is 
awfully like Charles Dickens. You know Charles Dickens. 

(No.) [Note 18.] 

Don’t you! What! Don’t you know who he is? 

(Never read him. Who is this man?) 

I don’t know. Somebody like Charles Dickens. Someone 
plays on her brain as one played on the brain of Charles Dickens. 
I feel like taking care of her, that she doesn’t overdo it. She 
gets a-going sometimes and do doesn’t care whether she eats 
or sleeps. But it will go on her whole lifetime. There will be 
no cessation. It is not an influx for a little time. It is not 
something that comes quick while the tide is on. It will go on 
and on as long as she wants it. He will tell who he is himself. 

(1 hope so.) [Note 19.] 

Do you know anyone by the name of Carl? 

(Yes.) [Thought of a man I met yesterday. | 

In connection with him. 

(I don’t know. Wait a minute.) [Speaking too fast. ] 

[Pause] | got to go. I can’t wait. Goodbye. 

(Goodbye.) [Awakened in a few seconds.] [Note 20.] 

There was more sighing and apparent distress than I could 
mark in the course of the sitting. Frequent groans and rolling 
of the head occurred without always interrupting the writing. 

Yesterday after the experiment the sitter told me she had had 
a severe pain in the back of her head and neck exactly like the 
pains she feels at home when she is doing her work, or usually 
before it, and when she has to seek relief by means of work. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H.& Miss De Camp. Feb. 28th, 1912. 10 A. M. 


On the way to the sitting Miss De Camp told me that last 
night she was apparently seized with a determined effort to make 


18. The reference to “a picture out of doors and a pad and a block”, 
and writing and surprise and native ability are very pertinent facts. At the 
time the family with Miss De Camp were spending a summer vacation 
camping out and at the time that the picture was first drawn which is men- 
tioned later, Miss De Camp took a writing pad and tried some writing out 
of doors. Mr. Duysters was shown some of the sheets and expressed sur- 
prise at it and thought it showed more ability than he had thought she had, 
The reference to Charles Dickens is evidently to compare her inspiration 
with what was supposed by Spiritualists to have been the source of Charles 
Dickens’ work, and it is at least colored by subliminal knowledge of Mrs. 
C., tho she knew absolutely nothing about the facts in the case of Miss De 
Camp. 

19. The reference to Miss De Camp’s indifference to the ordinary rules 
of health when she gets at the work is quite true, tho she has had finally to 
learn some lessons of caution in this matter. 

20. The name Carl is not recognized, but Mr. Duysters had an intimate 
friend by the name of Carr. 
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her do something before she went to bed and she fought it off, 
with the desire that nothing should be done to interfere with the 
work the next day. Finally, with the persistence of the seizure, 
she asked them to tell her what they wanted and not to make 
her write or put her into a trance. She then suddenly got the 
impression, almost a voice: ‘ Don’t sit so close to the medium.’ 
As a consequence of this suggestion I sat Miss De Camp about 
six or eight feet from Mrs. Chenoweth and the sitting indicated, 
as the reader will see, that Mrs. Chenoweth was not so exhausted 
as the day before. 


{[ Normal. ] 


Do you know anyone by the name of Frank? 
(Yes.) 

I don’t mean Podmore. \e had that once.. 
(It is not Podmore.) 


Sometimes when I hear a name I think back. [Pause] I 
think it is a spirit. [Pause] [Note 21.] 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Sigh and pause.| [Sitter admitted. Pause, cough, roll of 
head, and pause again. ] 

How like Sunday it seems. Do you know why it is so quiet? 
I seem to be off somewhere and it is like Sunday morning. 
Don’t you like Sunday? 

[Bright sunshine, but clear cold March morning. Not espe- 
cially quiet, but like an inspiring Sunday morning. ] 

(Yes I do.) 

[Pause] Hm. [Pause] Do you remember the heaps of paper 
I saw yesterday? 

(Yes.) 

Do you remember the man writing on them? 

(I know who it was I think.) 

Do you know what his hand is like? 

(In a minute.) [Talking too fast.] (All right.) 

Why it is a medium sized hand and rather long fingers. He 
has a ring and that is on his finger. I think it is on the finger 
of the hand doing something on the paper. He has very 
straightforward eyes. (Slow.) [Said sharply] They look right 
up at you * * [Note undecipherable] suddenly. They seem to 
look through you, not because they are dark, for they are not dark, 


21. Frank is the name of Mr. Stockton, as he usually signed his name. 
There is no proof that he is meant here, and its connection with Mr. Pod- 
more, whose name was Frank, is denied here. If it was Mr. Stockton he 
could not control long. 
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but because they are honest. That is all I got to say. [Pause.] 
[Note 22.] 

Do you know something? 

(A little I think.) 

Perhaps you don’t know this. Tones affect me as much as 
physical touch, see? 

(Yes.) 

When you said “Slow” in a different tone it was so quick 
I thought you hit me right on the forehead. Isn’t that funny? 

(Yes.) 

|Pause] What made that man project himself? 

(What man?) 

The story writer. 

(1 wanted him for a purpose.) 

Did you ask him to come? 

(In my mind I did.) 

[Pause] ‘lhat’s all right then, isn’t it? 

(Yes.) 

[Pause] I was afraid it was a fugitive thing, you know. 

( Yes.) 

Where is the girl? 

(She is here.) 

She is not in the usual place. (No-) Do you know why? 

(Tell me.) [Note 23.] 

He goes out of sight back of me somewhere. It is not in 
the parlor is it? 

(No.) 

Well he is back of me somewhere. [Pause and reached for 
pencil.] 


[Automatic Writing.] 


Good. [Pause] We are working for more than the present 
effect. We are working for posterity and for the joy of work- 
ing. It is great and is wholesome as well. 

Do not let any one say I am overdoing it or that I will hurt 
her. [Miss D. held up her hand and by motion, behind Mrs. 
C., signified that it was hurting her.] 

I will not and I will supply whatever energy I use. I mean the 


22. The reference to a ring is pertinent. Neither of us knew anything 


about its relevance, tho we may assume that it might be guessed. But inquiry 
showed that Mr. Stockton wore a ring on his right hand. 

23. The phrase “the story writer” again identifies Stockton. At pre- 
vious sittings Mrs. C. came away with a headache and before this sitting, 
as the note at the beginning of the record shows, Miss De Camp got the 
impression, after resisting an impulse to write, that she should not sit so 
close to the medium. Mrs. C. was not informed of the fact and, tho we can 
assume her hypersensitive in the trance, she did not find where Miss De 
Camp was by normal perceptions. 
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one through whom I write my manuscripts [delay in reading] 
yes yes not this hand I am using now. 

(I: understand.) 

It has caused so much talk in the inner circle about the pos- 
sible detriment to health but that is all bosh and I know it. 

(All right.) [Note 24.] 

| am not afraid of any result and will make up for any lost 
pleasures in other ways by giving new friends impulses and 
purposes. | am happy very happy in the effort. I could have 
come before but I was not sure that you wanted me and there are 
others around her who help me to do the work. I did not make 
her a medium, she was one and the people were already there 
and it was easy for me to work because the organized plan for 
work was already established. If it had not been I it would 
have been some other person but I think it was known that 
I was going to pass away for everything seemed ready for 
me as it would have been for an expected guest and I slipped 
into the work so naturally that it is all very harmonious and 
like me inits expression. Time will bring some changes but some 
such as I myself might make. I am happy. I repeat it because 
of a supposition that I might be dissatisfied and so reaching 
[read ‘lacking ’] reaching for further expression. 

(It would be most helpful if you could tell some of the things 
or a brief account of the stories that you are telling through 
that light.) 

Some are short but I have in mind a longer one which is 
in process [not read] process and which involves [not read] 
involves some characters of th... [erased] style and makeup 
entirely unfamiliar to her. 

_ It is not easy to do what you ask for the story is not a 
matter of memory but an inspiration at the time of writing and 
it as true of the work done through her as any [read ‘ being ’] 
and then ‘only’ doubtfully] done... any done by myself in 
life. The inspiration comes at the moment without plan or fore- 
thought and is often forgotten as soon as given. I only tell you 
you this to explain the impossibility of repeating [read ‘ repair- 
ing ’] repeating the work here. 

(I understand. All I wanted was the title to a few you have 
done, so that I may know the better your identity, if you re- 
member them.) 

It may be that I can give some. I cannot promise anything. 

(All right. Just the best vou can.) [Note 25.] 


24. Miss De Camp’s work has caused a great deal of talk and re- 
monstrance in the inner: circle of the family and especially in regard to her 
health. This could not be known normally to Mrs. C. 

25. Some of the incidents here, referring as they do to things on “the 
other side” cannot be verified, of course, but some of the statements exactly 
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My work is more especially the work I have dendpetadebin with 
her and it is of little moment to me about anything else just now. 
| do not mean to be boorish about it but I cannot attempt too 
much. a good lawyer could not leave [read ‘learn’] leave his 
office to attend [not read] attend the patients of his physician 
friend. 

(1 understand. Do what you can.) 

and yet each would be doing his part in the world’s work. 
| know that I am able to write through my little friend’s hand 
and she knows it and that is quite [not read] quite enough for 
me at present. I hope you will not think that I am not cordial 
to your work or that I do not appreciate your courtesy but this 
is so much more difficult for me than my work with her. 

(Yes I understand and my only object was to help prove 
to the world that it was you writing through her hand, and any 
specific thing about it here would be what we call cross reference 
and would very greatly help your little friend and the world 
at the same time.) 

My little friend is all right and the work will help her with- 
out any label on it and the world cannot have her name to bat 
about and help it until it shows some sort of receptivity to the 
truth [read * faith’ "| truth [not read] truth. It is not entirely 
[read ‘likely’] entirely a question of personal like or dislike 
but I do not want to upset or disturb the equilibrium I have 
attained for work and if I can write [not read] can write as I 
wish I can help her and her close friends and that is all I care 
about now. 

(I understand, but any clear evidence of your identity will 
at the same time help others and kill two birds with one stone. ) 

I have given evidence of identity through her on more than 
one occasion and what is the matter [read ‘trouble’ and hand 
pointed till read ‘matter’] with using that. [Note 26.] 

(There is no trouble about that with me, but certain sceptics 
will say that she had read your books and hence as this light does 
not know either you or the friend present everything you give 
will make your past work proof against all doubts.) 

what do I care about the sceptics. 

(Probably nothing.) 

They are a bad lot (Yes.) and I am not trying to save 
them. L et them go to the demnition bow wows as fast as they 
auaiibe the facts in her stories. The make up is unfamiliar to her, the 
stories are written in a sort of “inspiration”, no reflection being involved. 

26. Many incidents have proved to have involved personal facts in the 
life of Mr. Stockton and not known by Miss De Camp and much less known 
to Mrs. C. in relation to Miss De Camp. Sometimes they involved merely 
incidents put into his characters in Miss De Camp’s stories and afterward 
recognized as characteristic of Mr. Stockton by his friends. 
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want [not read] to... want to. I do my work in my own way 
and I know and she knows and that is enough. 

(All right. Go ahead.) 

[Pause.| You understand my position all right all right. 

(Yes I do.) 

and that makes me easier. It [is] a funny thing if a man 
can have no rest in heaven but must go on repeating for the 
sake of a lot of idiots that his name is John Smith [not read] 
John Smith or whatsoever it may be. I really have a desire to do 
a certain kind ot work but deliver me from the class who cut 
[read ‘are’ and then ‘eat’] cut up their relatives to see how 
their corpuscles match up. 

I think I won’t do for your business at all but personally 
I have no fight with you. You can go on and save all the critics 
you can but don’t send them to me when they die. 
~ (All right.) 

for I would make no heavenly kingdom for them. I had 
my share of them while I lived and I wash my hands of the 
whole lot. 

(I understand.) [Note 27.] 

I do remember some pleasant times I had with my little 
friend[’ ]s people when I was alive. That sounds like an 
Irishman’s toast [not read] toast doesn’t it for I would hardly 
be talking unless I were alive. Do you know the Irishman’s 
toast. 

(Not sure. I don’t think I do.) 

May you live to see the green grass growing over your grave. 
Do you see the comparison? 

(Yes.) [Note 28.] 

all right. I have often recalled the pleasnt [‘ pleasant’ but 
not read] pleasant associations and if I had time I would say 
much about them but let me say that I am so conscious of the 
thought expressed about me and of the effort on the part of 
my friend to get into condition for the work sometimes and 
I remember one rainy day when we worked in such harmony 
[distress shown by medium] everything was just right and we 
finished that story right up and it was easy work too [written 
‘to’ and read as ‘to’ with accent signifying expectation that 


27. Readers and friends of Mr. Stockton will have to judge of the 
merits of the allusion to “washing his hands of the whole lot” of critics. 
It is quite probable, and tho most of us are familiar with the trials of authors 
in this respect Mrs. C. does not know the special situation sufficiently to make 
the reference except by guessing. : 


28. It is impossible to verify this incident in the life of Mr. Stockton. 
Besides the story is too common to make it important if true. 
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more would be written, when hand went back and added ‘o’ 
and thus made it ‘too’.] [Note 29.] 

[Suddenly the pencil began to scrawl and there was much 
difficulty in holding it. This lasted for some part of a minute 
and then it began slowly to try to write. ] 

* * [possibly ‘So’] F n [‘n’ not read as I assumed it a 
scraw! and hoped it would be cleared up] rances 

(‘ Frances °) 

K [read ‘R’| Frank yes. [Pause] 

(By all ineans finish the rest.) 

S [not read as it was not clear enough to be sure.] Stock- 
ton 

(Good. What is the middle name, neither of us knows it 
and it will be most excellent to get it.) 

R [Pause] 0 [so read] no no not yet. I always wrote it the 
other way. [Pause] * * [Pencil fell and was reinserted.] [Long 
pause.] R [mere scrawl but apparently an ‘R’ and so read] 
obert [Pause and pencil fell.] [Note 30.] 


[Change of Control.] 


He is much better pleased than he was. He did not intend 
[not read] to... intend to be bulldozed into giving evidence 
and he just insisted insisted on telling [not read] you... telling 
you so for himself. he would let no one say it for him and now 
that h... it is over he says you are not such a bad lot after all 
and he may help you some more some day. 

(All right.) 

He is quite an independent gentleman after all and has his 
own ideas and says keep them guessing that’s all you have to 
do but you will hear [not read and hand tapped till read] from 
him again I think. 

(Yes, if I call for him can he come?) 

* * [scrawls while I was speaking] Oh yes if you if you don’t 
put the twisters [not read] on... twisters [not read] t w... 
[read]. He always wrote inspirationally anyway and so it is 
easy for him now to do so. I told him to go on you would not 








29. The “rainy day” is not recalled by Miss De Camp, tho she recall 
many days of such work when she could get quiet. 

30. Mr. Stockton’s name was Francis Richard. Owing to the fact that 
the lines in the first name made what was possibly intended for ‘i’ an ‘e’ 
I have so put it in the record, but this sort of confusion of these letters often 
takes place and I have paid this deference to the reader who might wish to 
see the original automatic writing. 

The name “ Robert” was the last of the automatic writing and was 
written in response to my question when the communicator was losing con- 
trol, having signed his name as he usually did it in life, except for the 
“Francis” instead of “Frank”. The spontaneous correction of the “ Rob- 
ert” at the opening of the next sitting will have its interest. 
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eat him and so he made his venture [not read] venture into the 
ring. He says science is a big fraud any way. 

(Good.) 

but he is not a bad man to have around for he takes the con- 
ceit out of the most of us [read ‘is’] and... us and makes us 
laugh while he does it. Now we go. Goodbye. J. P. & Co. 
Notice the J—. It used to be G. P. & Co. [Note 31.] 

(Yes, good.) [Pencil fell.] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


[Indian, ‘cia bou’ and hand reached for mine, and then a 
pause.] Oh dear. I don’t feel quite so tired today. [Pause] 
Do you see the ocean? 

(No.) 

It’s beautiful. [Pause] Goodbye. 

(Goodbye.) 

[Pause a moment, and quickly awakened. ] 

After the sitting Miss D. told me that her hand and arm, from 
whose movement by the right hand I inferred pain in connection 
with the communicator’s allusion that he would not hurt her, 
was paralyzed to the shoulder and the fingers perfectly stiff. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. Mar. 4th, 1912. 10 A. M. 


[ Automatic Writing.] 

* * [scrawls] Richard [Pause] (Go on.) that is right not 
Robert. 

(Good, I understand.) 

lt was a mismovement of my thought and I have worried 
about it ever since for it was asked as a proof of my power to 
reveal my identity. 

(Yes, my special reason for asking it was to answer the 
believer in telepathy. That was all.) 

I am sorry that I failed for in spite of my protest [not 


read] protest I am interested or I would not be doing what 
I am with my little friend. 
(I understand.) [Note 32.] 






31. The signatures of Jennie P. and G. P. with the addition of “Co.” 
have their meaning in a development of Mrs. C.’s work last year which is 
explained in the forthcoming Proceedings. It involves the process of a double 
control, called “ driving tandem” by Jennie P. 


32. There is an interesting correction of the error at the last sitting, 
especially that it was spontaneous and made in a manner to appear as if it 
was done immediately. It has the same psychological unity and connections 
as similar phenomena in two separate hypnotic conditions in the same subject. 
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I shall now [written ‘how’ and so read] now be more at 
peace for | have corrected my mistake. I am somewhat more 
free than when she is here for I was drawn to her by force 
of past association psychically and could not seem to lose my 
consciousness of her and arrange my work here at one and the 
same time. It is better now. 

(Yes I understand.) 

| Pause] and I am grateful for this brief time today. I have 
been most curious about the power of suggestion and that is 
the way I have worked at the writing not the way it is done 
here. ‘There is no trance there. I suppose you know that 
[groan and rolling of head] already and because of the hand 
{so read, tho possibly intended for ‘ normal’]... because of the 
normal condition sustained and used by the lady I can do better 
work. That is I suggest only and the operation of the sug- 
gestion is carried on by the natural impulse of the lady herself. 
Do you catch my meaning. 

(Yes perfectly.) 

[Indian gibberish.] [Pause] I will not... will work as 
fast or as well for my kind of work if the trance [not read] 
trance were induced. 

(I understand and shall tell her of that fact.) 

Yes for she sometimes thinks it would be better the other 
way. To get her consciousness out of the way but tell her I 
need it and can use her active brain better than a sleeping one. 

(Good, I understand.) 

The result is what I am after. I do not care a fig for the 
process. 

(1 understand.) [Note 33.] 

I am glad of the chance to talk with you a little while and 
I know she went home with many new ideas in her head but I 
hope she will proceed just as we [not read] we have been doing 
and I will complete the long story which I have already begun. 
Perhaps you know about this and perhaps not. 

(No I think it has not been mentioned by her to me.) 

It is all right either way but she will have something to 
show you soon and if I can get at [read ‘a’] at some points 
there and give them here she and you will feel glad. 

(Indeed we shall.) [Note 34.] 





33. When I made the original records of Miss De Camp’s experiences, 
as is apparent in the Appendix (p. 232), I advised Miss De Camp to let the 
trance come on, as she would suffer less discomfort from it than from 
the normal writing. I had forgotten this fact until I saw it in the record 
after this sitting. Miss De Camp had herself sometimes thought she ought 
to yield to the impulse to go into the trance. The reader will therefore remark 
the coincidence, the facts not being in any way known to Mrs. C. 

34. Mr. Stockton had already planned and suggested another long story 
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1 am not one of those people who desire to wander anywhere 
and everywhere that a medium [not read] medium works and 
I tell you frankly that I probably should not would not have 
come here except for the expectancy of her and you. 

(I understand.) 

I wanted to make her mind easy for I can do something 
there which is of use to her. I can tell all the stories I want 
over here and do not need to write them through her except 
that the power to do so fascinates me. I fear I am not the sort 
you like to use in your work. Would I not be accused [not 
read] accused of making up stories if I told you exactly how 
the people over here appear to me. 

(Yes, no doubt our sceptic would think so, but all the 
common ideas you express here and through your friend will 
be good evidence.) 

Still harping on the evidence. 

(Yes, I am awfully wicked.) 

It is your password to the kingdom I think. 

(Yes, likely.) 

Well let it go. I quarrel no [read ‘in’ and hand paused till 
I read it ‘no’] more with you about it. I see you cannot be 
swerved from your court records and I must play the part of 
a prisoner and culprit who cannot escape until he proves he is 
not himself or that he was not where he thought he was or some 
such business [not read] business. I know little of courts and 
less of exact science. My forte is exaggeration. 

(I understand.) [Note 35.] 

[Pause] I will try and do better at a later time and also 
will try and take away any nervousness which I sometimes pro- 
duce just when I wish to work. She will know what I mean by 
that. 

(Yes, that’s good.) 

and then also I wish her to care less about the criticism 
of the family. 

(Good.) [Note 36.] 

They have a way of passing [read ‘ posing’] passing judg- 


through Miss De Camp’s hand. I had been told this by Miss De Camp before 
I took her to these experiments. 

35. “My forte is exaggeration” is an apt description of Mr. Stockton’s 
work, perhaps not beyond the subliminal knowledge of Mrs. C., as she had 
read some of his stories. 

36. Miss De Camp has been made very nervous by his invasions. This 
appears as he begins to get control, the nervousness disappearing after the 
control comes on, or after she yields to his writing. 

The family have criticized her greatly for the work, both from its social 
side and from its yielding no pay. Of course all these facts were not known 
to Mrs. C., however we may suppose them imaginable. 
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ment on everything with only one standard as if a man might 
not change his style now and then and not be accused [read 
‘classed ’| accused of falling away from his pattern [not read] 
pattern. You can help her more than all the rest by your con- 
fidence and assurance that | may vary in expression without 
in the least losing power. 

(Yes, I shall.) 

1 am not half through with her and I have written her some 
personal things practically saying that. You know about the 
personal messages do you not. 

(Only a few of them.) 

They were written often in answer to her questions and 
sometimes spontaneously and sometimes had nothing to do with 
the subject of writing stories but of the events in the past and 
the life | am now living. She will know that. I have never 
said much about my present life but have told her of a few people 
whom I have met. I seldom go to her alone for her guides are 
there and they keep her in condition for the work. 

(1 understand.) [Note 37.] 

[Indian: ‘cia mou’] I have wanted to talk about the other 
young woman who talks with her about the work the one who 
is interested and believes not the one who has so much to say. 
She will know [read ‘now’] [Indian] She will know the 
one | mean. 

(Yes, say all you desire.) 

If I can I will. I begin to feel your kindness and to appre- 
ciate it. It was rather a sudden and unexpected desecnt 
[‘ descent’ and read ‘desert’ to have it corrected] descent I 
made upon my little friend but she will not be sorry for giving 
me the time I know. I ought [read ‘brought’ and ‘ might ’ 
doubtfully] not... ought not to try to write at night but some- 
times I feel just like it. 

(I understand.) 

[Indian and pause.] E [read ‘I’] E is all right. 

(Yes we found that out afterward.) [Note 38.] 

Good. I knew you would. I have had [read ‘not’] had a 
great desire to travel sometimes and have unconsciously im- 
pressed it on her but T will be more careful now. 


37. This is a very apt account of the personal messages through Miss De 
Camp’s hand. They were interspersed throughout the work just as des- 
cribed. 

38. Miss De Camp’s older sister does not believe in the phenomena 
but talks a great deal. The younger does believe in them. I knew nothing 
about these facts at the time and the reader will notice that Miss De Camp 

was not present at this last series of sittings. 

The “E” evidently refers to “Emma F.” mentioned in the earlier 
attempts of Mr. Duysters to identify himself. Cf. p. 198. 
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(I understand.) [Note 39.] 

I am failing now but I am grateful and write my word of 
greeting. I know N. Y. [Pauses and difficulty in writing last 
few words] all right. what a city of constriction [so read, tho 
I might have known from the usual way of making ‘wu’ like 
‘i’ that it was ‘construction ’] construction. It looks all build- 
ing and no [Pause and groans] human atmosphere around it 
from here. 

(1 understand.) [Note 40.] 

But the capital is fine the capital is fine in April. I recall 
it all with joy. I was not a systematic machine writer but I 
see | may have to learn something yet. My wife you did not 
know her. I left her to mourn for me. Did you know that. 

(No I did not know that.) 

S [probably a scrawl as I had to change the sheet] yes yes 
my faithful one. I go I go. F. R. S. 

(Thank you. I am grateful for all this.) 

[| * * * * [possibly ‘am with’] her. * * * * omes. I give 
her my style of names in the stories. 

( Yes.) 

Washington D. C. 

(I understand.) [Note 41.] 

* * [read ‘I’] was * * [Pencil fell and was reinserted] 
Washington D. C. and F. R. [‘F’ not clear] * * * * [Pencil 
fell. ] 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Sobbing and long pause.] Oh my! [rolling head and 
groaning] Oh that makes me... [Pause] What river is that, 
the Potomac? 

( Yes.) 

[Sigh and heavy breathing.] Who is dead? 

(I understand.) 

Who is dead? [Pause] That man keeps saying something 
about Sarah all the time. [Head rolled about and signs of 
distress.] Oh I can’t [distress]. Do you know anyone named 
Florence or Flora? 





39. Miss De Camp had told me before the sittings that she had gotten 
the impression from her work that she was to go to London, England, so 
that Mr. Stockton could be in English environment to write stories with an 
English coloring. The reader will remark here that he possibly refers to the 
same thing and states that it was not the intention to convey this idea. 

40. Mr. Stockton was familiar with New York, having regularly at- 
tended the Authors Club there. 

41. Mr. Stockton died in Washington, D. C., on the 20th of April in 
1902. His wife survived him for some years. Neither Miss De Camp nor 
myself knew any of these facts. 
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(Yes. ) it 


Anybody connected with this one? 
(I don’t know.) 


[Rubbing her eyes.] It gives me such a headache. [Pause 
and sigh, and then a pause again and opened her eyes.] I can’t 
see anything. -[Closed eyes again, paused and opened them 
again. | 

(There.) [Thinking her normally conscious. ] 

Did you speak to me? 

(1 simply said there.) [Note 42.] 

I waited some minutes and asked Mrs. C. if she had a head- 
ache and she said she had not. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. Mar. 5th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. } 


[Indian gibberish, all undecipherable except the word 
“ opuliani.”” After a pause hand reached for pencil. ] 


[Automatic Writing.] 


* * * * [no letter assured] My [Pause] * * * * [possibly 


attempt at name ‘George’, but only the letter ‘G”’ probable.] 
[Pencil fell] 


[Change of Control.] 


[Two pencils rejected and suspecting Jennie P. I gave one 
of those kept for her, and my conjecture turned out correct. ] 

Good morning. I think I had best help a little bit at first 
so that the friend may come with better strength and better 
writing [not read] writing. You cannot read such stuff. Mine 
is about as bad as anything need be. Your friend F. R. S. was 
in better shape yes... [Pause to correct my reading of ‘shape’ 
which I had read ‘hope’ doubtfully] yesterday and went away 
feeling much better in every respect. He will work better at 
the place he has selected to work after this effort which you 
made to help him and he will come again at some later time 
in order to complete some things in the record [not read] record. 


42. The Sarah and Florence or Flora are not relevant to Miss De 
Camp. Occurring in the subliminal stage of recovering normal conscious- 
ness they are probably intended for me. An Aunt Sarah died last fall and 
has given much evidence of personal identity at sittings prior to these. Flora 
is the name of a protégé of hers many years ago and who died also many 
years ago. The reference to inability to see refers to an incident that oc- 
curred on her death bed and to which she referred at earlier sittings in more 
detail. She lost her eyesight a few days before her death, a fact which I did 
not know at the time. 
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It is all right as far as it goes but he would like to have more 
of it. 

(All right. When you will.) 

Also your friend H. F. I do not know his middle name. 
He puts that in himself when he comes. It is enough [read 
‘caught’ and then ‘ brought ’] enough for me to call him F 
{full name written.] You know who I mean. 

(Yes perfectly and I wish him to come whenever it is best. 
If the friend who was trying, supposing I am right in my 
conjecture, can come this week I shall be glad.) 

You do not mean Stockton. 

(No, unless the other friend gets what I want which is his 
full name. Then if time allows I should be glad to have Mr. 
Stockton come again this week.) 

All right. I [read ‘S’ and hand tapped till read ‘I’] think 
I know what you are after. You want the friend who first 
tried this morning to give the full name and you want [not 


read] want Fry to come when he wills and Stockton to come 
when there is time. 


(Exactly.) 


All right. I will help what I [delay in reading] I can but my 
part part is simple now for I only keep up confidence in the 
power to accomplish what they desire to do and pump mag- 
netism into the atmosphere for their use. Goodbye for now. 
I go. 
(All right. Thanks.) 


J. P. G. P. is here also and so is the group. I mean R. H. 
W. J. F. M. S. M. and a few of the Saints s... yes [to delayed 
reading]. I am not yet enrolled in the calendar of Saints but 
when the ladies are admitted I shall probably lead the list. 

(All right. I hope so.) [Note 43.] 

It is all the same to me. I am glad to serve a saint if only 


the light of his countenance countenance may fall upon me. 
[Pencil fell.] 


[Change of Control. ] 


[Indian gibberish and long pause-] My [Pause] friend I 
come come. | will try to write for you. 

(Yes I am sure you can with patience and courage.) 

[Pause] yes. The rest have done it and I can. 

(Yes I believe it.) 
[Pause] J] * * RR. Why is it so hard to write proper 
names. 


43. The initials here are for R. Hodgson, William James, Frederic 


Myers, and Stainton Moses. No evidential importance attaches to them at this 
time. 
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(1 do not know, but by repeated efforts we may find out. 
So stick to it.) 

yes I will. [Pause] * * [possibly attempt at ‘G’] w [Pause] 
no [long pause, followed by Indian gibberish] John wil help 
[name John written slowly and with difficulty and with pause 
after each ogee 

(All right. That will be welcome.) [Note 44.] 

[Indian] * * * * [possibly attempt at ‘G’] * * * * [scrawls] 
* * [possibly attempt at ‘M’] * * [letter ‘R’ clear] * * [sus- 
pected at time to be attempt at ‘G’ but not read] G. [Pause 
and Indian] I [Pause] I cannot seem to [Pause] Have patience. 
I will get it. 

(Yes I know it. Stick to it.) 

[Pause] E [not read as it was doubtful] * * E [?] [Long 
pause] E not it yet. [Indian ‘ci bou’: pause and Indian ‘cia 
bou’] * * * * [in them possibly ‘E’ and certainly ‘M’] m 
* * m * * [possibly ‘a’] * * * * F [read ‘J’] [sigh] frec 
* * e * * Fre [Pause] Fred [Long pause] I must keep calm 
but it is so hard. 

(Yes I know, but you are getting it.) 

French [after making ‘n’ another loop was made making 
it ‘m’, then paused and corrected it to ‘c’] 

(Good, now the first name.) 

French. 

(Yes, French is right. If you can get the first name which 
was not quite clear.) [Pause and question repeated. ] 

[Long pause] R [Pause] a [?] no I cannot. 

(You almost got it. I got the letter E clearly. Now the 
rest of it.) d... E (‘E’ is right.) dE1l [read ‘d’] ward 
fread ‘ed’] Edward. 

(Is ‘ Edward’ 

no no no 


(1 thought not.) 


I will get it in a moment. [Pause] Edg [‘g’ read ‘y’ at 
time] no d [read ‘it’] darn What am I doing crazy [read 


‘trying’] crazy work. Ed is right. [Pause] El [Pause] r 
[Indian and pause] Em [Pause] Emma. 


Emma French at last. Emma does not sound like Edward 
but like Edmond. Well I am here but weak from the struggle. 


44. There is no assurance as to who is meant by “J. R. R.” Possibly 
they are a confusion in the attempt to get the name which comes later, with 
the name of “ Father John”, one of Mrs. C.’s controls. 

On the other hand, I learned since the sitting and since making this note, 
that Mr. Stockton had a brother named John, a fact not known to either 
Miss De Camp or myself. There is no assurance that he is meant, especially 
because the situation is one in which apparent assistance is given to make the 
conditions better for communicating. 


een 


a 
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(1 understand.) [Note 45.] 
I will try again some other time. You wanted me to come 
because I have tried before. 
(Yes I did.) [I had in mind Mr. Duysters at first, and only 
when I suspected that Emma was intended I let things go on.] 
now it is more definite and will help the work more. I 
am not alone * * but I cannot * * [write?] * * * * [scrawls 
in which pencil fell and was seized two or three times and at 
last inserted by me.] Glad to come. [Pencil fell.] 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Head fell to one side and then a struggle followed with 
some cry of pain, followed by a pause, then a sigh and a groan, 
and a long pause again.] 

Oh dear! Oh dear! [rolled her head about and showed 
signs of distress; then reached for my hand, as if to return 
to normal consciousness, followed by a long pause and then 
relaxation of hand and a sigh. I let hand go.] 

Who is it? I don’t know. I don’t know. 

(Let him come.) 

[Pause] That wasn’t any Edmond. Just somebody said it. 

(I know, but there is one whose name I wish I could get.) 

I don’t know. You mean that old man. 

(1 think not especially old. I mean the George F.) 

Well you don’t mean Edmond? (No.) No, George tried 
to write. Didn’t you see something like George on the paper? 
Hasn’t he something to do with the woman? 

(Yes.) 

Well, he tried to write two or three times for you. I can 
see it. He is right with her. The two belong together. You 
mean George French. (No.) Not George French. (No.) Well 
he will write it when he gets ready, won’t he? 

( Yes.) 

Goodbye. Too bad wasn’t it? Isn't that an R next to the F? 

(It might be. I don’t know.) 

Oh. [Pause] You don’t know who George is? 

( Yes.) 

Why isn’t the R the next letter to F? 

(I don’t know the middle name.) 

I see. It is something like Francis or French or something 
like that. It sounds more like Francis. [Pause] 

(Last name.) 

[Pause and sigh.] 


45. Emma French is the name of a deceased cousin of Miss De Camp’s 
and was evidently the person meant by “Emma F.” at an earlier sitting. 
Cf. pp. 198, 213. 
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(Have him spell it out.) 

Yes. [Pause] I don’t see it. [Pause] Is there a W con- 
nected with it? 

(No.) 

Do you know anything connected with Worcester? (Yes.) 
Would he be connected with it? (No.) Well that was what 
I meant. Why don’t you ask him to come and write it himself? 
He says he will. 

(He tried the other day and got only George F.) 

Yes, you don’t know who he is, do you? 

(Yes I do.) [Note 46.] 

Well le is going to come and write himself. 

(All right.) 

Do you know the spirit woman that just came? 

(I never knew her.) 

Well, you know there is one? (Yes.) Well, I mean who 
wrote? (Yes.) Well, she seems to know this man. (Yes.) 
They seem to be good friends. He helped her and she is going 
to help him, see? 

(Yes.) 

| Pause, and head relaxed and fell over. Hand seized mine 
and then relaxed with a cough and Indian gibberish, when 
Mrs. C. opened her eyes. ] 

The struggle to get the name Emma French and that of 
Mr. Duysters was long and wearisome. Almost the whole hour 
and a half was occupied in what was obtained. No conception 
of the process can be obtained without picturing to the imagina- 
tion many pauses. The rational part of it was manifest in the 
persistent correction of the errors without suggestion from me. 


Mrs. C. J. H. H. Mar. 6th, 1912. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. | 

I’m not gone yet. I keep seeing things. I mean I know 
where I am, but I see things the way I sometimes see them 
when people are trying to send them as evidence. * * * * 
[sentence, of no special meaning, lost, owing to beginning of 
next incident. | 

Do you know anyone named Jacob? 

(No.) 

Are you sure of that? 


46. Miss De Camp tells me that years ago she was told by a psychic 
that she would go to Worcester some time. She has never done so. There 
is no evidence that this incident is intended here, but the coincidence of name 
is present and I remark it because I have had similar coincidences of allusion 
to what a psychic had said to a sitter long before the sitting with Mrs. C. 
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(Oh yes. The rest of it-) [Since sitting I recall I was 
wrong. It was another name that I should have recalled. ] 

I will if I can. I mean in the spirit land. I see a man 
and hear Jacob spoken in such a sure voice. I wish I could 
hear the whole name instead of the first part. I am going to 
ask them to speak the last name first and then the inflection 
won't die. [Pause] I get a little sound of §S, a little hissing 
sound like that. I thought it was Strauss Strauss [whispered]. 
Do you know what he looked like.? 

(Forgotten.) [Note 47.] 

This man is a bigger man than you, a big portly man, not 
especially tall, very genial and cordial. He is a pretty good 
man | think. [Pause] 

Do you know anyone by the name of Emma? 

(Emma who?) 

[Pause] Emma French. 

( Yes.) 

[Pause] What is it she wants here, anything particular ? 

(Yes, if she can tell me who is with her.) 

Yes I see. [Pause] She is the most lively, active sort of 
a person, full of vitality and life. Do you know anything about 
her past? 

(No, nothing but her name.) 

She was very ill before she went away. That sounds very 
stupid, but it is not, when you know how many stupid people 
pass out without any special illness. She was very ill. But 
it is a man who is with her. I don’t think it is the same name. 
It seems to be.... Do you know anyone by the name of Atwood ? 

(No.) 

[Pause and head fell over relaxed. Reached for pencil and 
one given. ] 

[Pause] I don’t know why. [Pause, and roll of head.] 
I don’t know why you don’t know Atwood. [Pause.] [Note 
48.] 


{ Automatic Writing. ] 


* *fevident scrawls for ‘E’] Emma at last it has come. | 
must get the name for you of him or he must write it himself. 
We are kept to the point and are not allowed to wander. It 
is as bad as a class room and no escape from examinations. 


47. When the name “Jacob” was mentioned I recalled an old neighbor 
of my father’s, but I soon recalled that his name was not Jacob and the name 
Strauss was farther than ever from the person in mind. 

48. The name Emma French had been given in the previous sitting. I 


learn from Miss De Camp that she was a very lively lady and very active in 
life. : 
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| had my hard time the last writing he must do his exercise 
now for it is he you wish to hear from today. 

( Yes.) 

[Pause] I do not know how to let go. [Pause and pencil 
loosened in the fingers.] take the pencil from me. [I removed 
pencil. Pause] 


[Change of Control.] 


[Muscles of hand showed twitching or action as if desiring 
to write. Fingers folded into palm of hand. Pencil inserted.] 

G [Pause] * * Ge [Indian gibberish] 0. [Period inserted] 
rge 

(That is good.) 

* * [ will do it. 

(Yes I know. Take your time.) 

* * [possibly attempt at ‘d’ and then scrawls] You are 
patient with us and we are grateful for it. I am only concerned 
to get the result for it is needed. 

(Yes I understand.) 


* * * * [° W’ or ‘M’ in it, and read ‘M’] M [not complete] 
E [Pause] E * * * * [possible attempt at ‘y’] R [Indian: ‘ cia 
bou’] E [Pause] d [?] * * Why can I not do it I wonder for I 
know so well and have not forgotten at all. 

(1 understand that you have not forgotten, but the difficulty 
is to get it into the machine with which you work.) 

Yes there are so many names and combinations of names on 


the shelves of her Consciousness that when I reach for my own 
I get some other. 


(Yes, stick to it.) 


But I am not be outwitted by any psychological effect of 
her knowledge on my action. That is practically what it is I 
think. Her individuality psychologizes me. Do you realize 
the truth of what I am saying. 

(Yes I do.) 


It is not a conscious [not read] act... Conscious act or a 
voluntary one but the owner of a brain has the priority [not 
read] rights... priority ... and I have to work to disentangle 
the currents. 

(Yes I understand.) 


| have bungled some but you may get my meaning and you 
can see that a general statement is much simpler to make than 
[Indian] a specific one 

(Yes I do.) 

but it can be done and so we keep trying. 

(Yes, stick to it.) 

I am Ge * * [Pause] orge. 

(George is right.) 
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(Pause) * * %:% Jone symbol might be taken for attempt 
at either ‘D’ or ‘F’, but this was not apparent in the course 
of the writing. ] 

(‘I am George ’.) 

F [Not read as it was too uncertain and is so still] [Long 
pause] F. * * * * G. F. [Period inserted after ‘G’] [Lot 
of Indian gibberish.] * * [resembles poor capital ‘B’: no evi- 
dence of being intended.] F [could be read as ‘L’] d [not 
read as I was doubtful of intention] d [Pause] D [Pause] G. 
F. D. [periods inserted in each case.] [Pause] ir [both letters 
not read as | was not certain of them.] Do [not read and 
voluntarily erased] Dr no not r. 

(I know that. Keep on.) 

D [Pause] * * [possible attempt at ‘u’, but purposely not 
read } 

(Try that again.) 

Du * * [scrawl] I cannot seem to get an nin there. Dull] 
will get it yet. 

(1 know you will.) 

George F. Du * * [scrawl and long pause] 1 dl no Du! 
[Pause] I must not fail. 

(No, stick to it. Plenty of time.) 

am I annoying you. 

(Not at all. I am very glad to have it so.) 

part right [‘t’s’ crossed and ‘i’ dotted, and words 
spelled out.] 

(Yes, part right.) 

have the rest soon [‘t’ crossed in ‘rest’ and words 
spelled out.] 

(Yes I know it.) 

[Pencil ran off pad and had to be replaced.] u 1 [Pause] 
* * * * [scrawls, and action showed a new control without 
change of pencil.] 


[Change of Control.] 


I would be glad to help him but he won’t have it and so he 
must fight fight it out alone [read ‘done’] alone. You will not 
think I have deserted you. 

(No not at all. Take your time.) 


; It is not my time. It is his. Give him a new pencil. [Pencil 
ell.} 


(All right.) [New pencil inserted. ] 
[Change of Control.] 


Done (‘ Dome’ but read ‘Done’] no D u n [read ‘dun‘*] 
no the other was right. Du [Pause] 1 [?] ru [Pause] u [pause] 
n [then line drawn that turns it into ‘m’ tho probably intended 
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for another ‘n’, making word ‘ Dunn’] ** partright [written 
slowly as if spelled] 

(Yes, correct. Part right.) 

Yes I know but the r where is the r [Pause, groan and 
exclamation ‘Oh’, followed by a long pause.] y * * [scrawl and 
no attempt to read it tho it resembles ‘c’] 

( Duy’) 

more to come.. 

(Yes I know.) 

Duy e a [Pause] George F. Duy e no y a no no not a 

(1 understand.) 

Y [Pause] Duy * * [scrawl and Indian gibberish, followed 
by a pause] S [read ‘S’ questioningly] no [Pause] r [Pause] 
* * How long it takes to.... [Pause] Duyse [‘c’ not read 
purposely| * * Duuys [Pause] tr Duyste... sters. 

(Duysters.) 

Dy .... Duysters. 

(That’s right. Capital.) 

George F. Duysters. 

(Yes, I remember you well.) 

1 said I must put in an r. 

(Yes I understood.) [Note 49.] 

All right. but I have used [read ‘ said’] used so much time. 
You will not regret it will you. 

(No I will not, indeed.) 


It is so real to me and so different from my idea [not read] 
idea of what it should be but it is a great advance over the old 
theology isn’t it 

(I hope so.) 


You have yet to know but we know. I am not working as 
hard as I might but I shall try and return here. 

(Yes do. Do you remember drawing a picture for the lady?) 

Yes I do and will try and do more some time. I have to 
have exact conditions more than some but I can [read ‘an’] 
can work at some places and sometimes. 

(Yes, what was that picture?) 

49. This long effort to get the name of Duysters was very interesting. I 
knew it all the while and simply read the letters as written without admitting 
that they were either correct or false, and whatever was done by the com- 
municator was done spontaneously. I was careful not to alter my manner of 
reading a letter whether it was correct or not, so that suggestion would not 
attend it. The new development in getting proper names made it necesssary 
to read the letters, as they would be repeated until I did if I did not read 
them. 

Mr. Duysters was the friend who introduced me to Miss De Camp at 
the time I made a record of her experiences and he died since, and an ac- 


count of his effort to communicate through Miss De Camp goes with the 
records. Cf. pp. 258-262. 
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trees and water. you know and that is the sort I like [written 
indistinctly] It was an illustration of a time and place of 
other days. You know. 

(Yes.) 

I will come again to her and here also but cannot stay now. 

(I understand.) 

1 finished. 1 finished it. Yes I finished it the picture I mean. 

(I understand perfectly.) 

I thought you meant the name. 

(No, I understood.) 

G. F. Duysters. [Pencil fell.] [Note 50.] 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Long pause.] Oh, is y such a hard letter to make? 

(No, but it took a long time.) 

Well, didn’t he make it a dozen times before that? 

(No.) 

Didn’t he? I thought he did. He is laughing to kill himself. 
[ Pause, and then a smile. ] 

You ask the girl if she knows anything about a peculiar bird 
that goes part in water and part on land. That is what they say. 

(All right.) 

I don’t think it was a gull, but something like a loon. You 
know what a loon is. [Note 51.] 

(No.) 

Don’t you really? (No.) Of course you do. Do you know 
herons? (Yes.) Well, they are the same kind. Goodbye. 

(Goodbye. ) 


They just take the blood right out of you when they do things 
like that. [Pause.] Ohdear. [Pause.] I won’t let them do this 
all my life, somebody else will have to come along to do it. 

(Perhaps so.) 


You won’t keep on forever. (No.) You know you will if you 
can. [After a pause, opened eyes and became normal.] 


50. Miss De Camp’s narrative and the present report shows what picture 
I had in mind when I asked my question. The reader can refer to the in- 
cident and compare it with this message. Cf. pp. 259-260. 

Before his death Mr. Duysters had sketched a scene of trees and water 
with camping outfit where Miss De Camp with the family had spent a pleas- 
ant time. He did not complete the sketch at the time but expected to do so. 
After his death Miss De Camp got a pencil and Mr. Duysters purported to 
finish it. Miss De Camp states that she could never draw in her life and 
that her artist sister recognized the fact. Nevertheless we had to treat the 
completing of the sketch as the work of Miss De Camp’s subconscious. But 
the communicator here spontaneously accepts responsibility for causal re- 
lation to it, even tho we have to assume participation of the subconscious in 
it. Its significance must be determined by all who understand this subject. 

51. Miss De Camp does not recall any bird or incident that the refer- 
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APPENDIX. 
1. Introduction. 


The following represents the information which I obtained 
long before the data received any public notice. The dates 
will show this, except for the corroborative testimony in re- 
gard to the incident of the mother’s experience. This, it is 
true, was not an experience of Miss De Camp’s, but it is com- 
plicated with some of her own. The other experiences were, 
some of them antecedent to the appearance of Stockton, tho 
these have not been carefully recorded, and some of them 
contemporaneous with the writing or the beginning of his 
stories. They are chiefly interesting as giving the psycho- 
logical setting of Stockton’s work. 

At one stage of her work apparent physical phenomena 
occurred and Miss De Camp wrote me the facts and also 
Mr. Duysters. The latter wanted her to try the experiment 
in the presence of certain most sceptical persons in New York 
City. I was asked to see her and experiment for telekinesis 
which the accounts appeared to sustain. I tried the experi- 
ment and the results were entirely negative, except so far 
as they were amenable to unconscious muscular action. Miss 
De Camp was not herself impressed with the probability 
that she would succeed and in any case my counsel was for 
not trying such experiments before others, especially in any 
such stage as the conditions required. It was the desire of 
Mr. Duysters to show that the facts were genuine, but he 
had no conception of the nature of the experiments re- 
quired to prove physical phenomena. To me the mental 
phenomena were infinitely more important, even if they were 
all subconscious invention, or even conscious simulation. At 
any rate the result of experiment at physical phenomena 
made it absurd to test the genuineness of the case by experi- 
ments with them. They would only impress the ordinary 
man with conscious fraud. Only the student of abnormal 
psychology would discover the indications of normal honesty. 








ence to this specific bird might imply. But as the phrase “laughing like a 
loon” is common, it is perhaps a distorted message suggested by the allu- 
sion to the communicator’s laughing. 
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My umn ations were that there could be no question of this, 
tho there was not the slightest evidence in any instance of in- 
dependent physical phenomena. The one instance not ex- 
plicable by normal action was the movement of a magazine 
with my hand on it and under Miss De Camp’s. I could not 
feel any pressure or friction of her hand on mine or any mus- 
cular pressure or tension of my own. But then if I did it 
unconsciously I would not know it, so that the fact of physical 
contact at all deprived the situation of evidential character. 
There was no evidence whatever of supernatural agencies in 
the matter and the phenomena had no other interest than il- 
lustrations of unconscious muscular action which is the ac- 
companiment of phenomena that represent supernormal in- 
formation by that means, only in this case the information 
and evidence were wanting. 

The phenomena that occurred after the death of Mr. 
Duysters are not evidential in this stage of our investigations. 
Besides Miss De Camp knew him so well that the subcon- 
scious might be blamed for much that was in her experiences, 
but they have the characteristics that marked the genuine and 
evidential cases and are entitled to mention. Especially in- 
teresting on any theory is the drawing of which we give a cut. 
The family had a picnic near the Delaware Water Gap and 
Miss De Camp asked Mr. Duysters, then living and a good 
draftsman,—which Miss De Camp is not according to her 
statements—to draw a picture of the scene where they had 
held the picnic. He did so, omitting one wheel of the wagon, 
all but a small part of the trunk of the tree, and the details of 
the table and other incidents. After death he purported to 
finish the picture and the reader has it as produced. Tho 
Miss De Camp insists that she never could draw anything the 
stout defender of marvelous powers in the subliminal can 
claim their jurisdiction with impunity for lack of evidence to 
assign them limits, and hence the incident will go without 
adequate defence for the supernormal as anything like crucial. 
But it has its psychological interest in the problem and per- 
haps in the future we may know more about the conditions 
for such phenomena than we do at present. 

In order to have on record Miss De Camp’s experiences I 
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sent my stenographer to her that the record might save the 
writing and be fuller than it was likely to be otherwise. This 
interview was held on May 4th, 1909. I shall not reproduce 
the whole of it as some of the conversation between them was 
such as would occur between two persons and is not relevant 
to Miss De Camp’s experiences. I shall therefore select parts 
of it and quote others verbatim. 


2. Record of Interview. 


Miss De Camp stated in the interview that her experiences be- 
gan after reading a report of Mr. Stead’s. Evidently it was the 
automatic writing that acted as the suggestion, for she says: “I 
picked up a lead pencil and a pad of paper just as I was in my 
room before dinner, without any thought of what the pencil would 
do. This was the latter part of January [1909]. At first it did 
nothing but scrawl, and I had a peculiar sensation in my arm. It 
was like a shock of electricity, a tingling sensation of the hand. I 
think I worked two or three days before I could get anything 
that looked like a word. It was my first experience at automatic 
writing.” 

Asked by the stenographer for further information regarding 
the sensation in the body, Miss De Camp replied :— 

“One often feels a nervous sensation in the arm when tired, 
but this is different. I cannot explain it any other way than com- 
paring it to the tingling of electricity when you take hold of a 
battery. That is why I continued it to see what would happen. 
[ said to Mr. Duysters, the only person to whom I felt at liberty 
to speak about it, as he had studied these things: ‘I don’t know 
a thing about this, where it comes from or anything, but I want 
to learn about it for my own information. I want to know by 
actual experience. I am going to see what this thing leads to.’ So 
I continued sitting every day, for no reason that I could give, and 
I did not know how to ask for information or for results. I did 
not think of my father who has been dead for fifteen years. I 
did not think of speaking to him or anything of the kind, but I 
simply said: ‘ Whoever you are that is trying to write, if you 
cannot write bring me some one who can.’ Then they began mak- 
ing different letters. I have kept everything from the beginning. 
They would make B’s and F’s. The first legible thing we found 
was ‘farm’. I said: ‘I wonder what they want to tell me about 
a farm. Then different ones began coming, each with different 
hand writing. I could tell by the handwriting who was doing it. 
One would write backwards, others like a child learning to form 
letters. Then when Mr. Stockton came he wrote a very fine script. 
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lt was so ioe that I thought something was the matter nih that ] 


had not gotten into connection and sometimes that the pencil 
would not move at all.” 


The narrative then proceeds with a more detailed account 
of the origin of the the Stockton personality. It seems that 
a variety of personalities manifested at the outset which 
were not described in detail in the interview. One of them 
called himself “ Blackfoot” and another “ John” would not 
give his full name, but represented one of those unreliable 
personalities which we often observe in the inception of 
mediumship. Many of the statements made by him were 
not true and the fact is worth noting for comparison with 
other cases in the course of their early development. I 
resume the record. ; 


“ After a while they began signing different names. One signs 
John. He won’t tell me his name until he has told me some- 
thing that satisfies me. He talks right out, but just signs his 
name John. 

(What do you mean by ‘ telling you something that will satisfy 
you ’?) 

Why, you. know, sometimes they write and tell you things 
that don’t turn out right. 

(1 thought that was it.) 

And, sometimes, I got provoked so when he came to sign his 
name John. He said, “I will not tell you my name until I have 
satisfied you that what I say is true,” but he has not made any 
prophesies as to what I would do. He just talks about very 
matter-of-fact things. In a very reasonable way, too. This 
Blackfoot said, “ He will bring a man; an author; a man who 
wrote; who is anxious to have someone finish the stories he left 
when he passed away.” ‘This Blackfoot said, “ He passed away 
with his unfinished—” Evidently, they were in his mind. 

(Yes, I see.) 

Of course, that was one evening. They did not tell me the 
name then and I had not any idea who it was. 

(How long ago was that?) 

That was the beginning— No, the last of March. I had no 
idea, you know. I could not think of a dead author except 
Shakespeare and George Eliot, and Stockton is one of the writers 
I know least about. They could not have picked out anyone— 

Now, Mr. Hawthorne, a friend of Stockton— said that he 
thought it was very possible. You know, he is a believer in all 
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these things. He said that they would have to have a younger 
mind. You see, I had never written a word in my life; never 
attempted such a thing. While I have been a great reader and 
preferred to be with literary people, I have never had any talent 
that way, at all, myself. My letters are just ordinary. I never 
write a particularly bright letter unless I am in the mood. 

(What puts you in that mood?) 

I don’t know. Just, sometimes, you feel like writing,— and 
then you don't. 

So, then, the next night—I have the records here where it 
says—" Here is Mr. Stockton: Mr. Frank R. Stockton; who 


wants you to write to him.” I have had very interesting letters 
from him. 


(In this automatic writing?) 

He tells me what I must do. Get up in the morning, take a 
cup of coffee and write and he says if | would write under the 
same conditions that he did it would be easier for him, he says, 
and the oftener I wrote, the closer the connection would be. I 
find that was so. 

In the beginning, the stories were mere sketches. “ There 
was a man and he did so-and-so.” No conversation; a mere 
sketch. The first two. I said to Mr. Duysters, “ What can I 
do if he wants me to write these stories? I have no literary 
ability.” | thought I would have to have someone corroborate. 

The next time I sat down to write, I said to Stockton, ,“* You 
must make these stories more clear. Fill them in. I have no 
literary ability. I am willing to sit here and write them out for 
vou.” You know, I talk to him as I do to you. 

' Then, I began. The next story was fuller; more complete, 
and up to the last story you don’t have to change a word. Not 
a correction from one end of the manuscript to the other. No 
erasures, no stopping, no punctuation, at all. No one but I could 
tell where a sentence began or ended. Days I have sat here with 
a pencil in my hand and a telephone receiver at my ear. When 
[ lay this pencil down—if it is in the middle of a sentence—it 
is like putting down a receiver. Not a word comes to me. You 
know that does way, to my mind, with all subconscious operation, 
because it seems to me that if it were subconscious, I would have 
these flashes. When I lay the pencil down, I have no inspiration 
of what is to follow each sentence. One story is “ Who said we 
were drunk?” It is awfully cute! When the pencil began, I 
watched the letters forming. The strange part, to me, is that my 
conscious mind is perfectly clear. When it went to write “ D—” 
the conscious mind said, ““ They have made a mistake! They are 
not going to write a story.” I thought they were going to say, 
“Who said we were dead?” With that thought in my mind, 
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my pencil would have written “dead ”’—but it wrote “ drunk.” 
and I never knew until it wrote “ Dru” that it was going to be 
“drunk.” If it goes to tell me a man’s name, I have no conception 
of what the man’s name is to be until it is written out. Once they 
said a man’s name was “ Morganchester” and he had a family 
crest and his name was one part of each of the branches. He 
was very proud of that name. How would I ever dream of such 
a name as “ Morganchester?”’ 


I have forgotten— I never remember— When I am type- 
writing these stories, I have no recollection of the next sentence. 
In copying the MS. I cannot recall one sentence. It is as if it is 
a perfect blank to me. I never saw such a peculiar thing in my 
life. Itis so interesting to pick up that pencil and not know what 
they are going to write. 

When I finished my last story—I think it was two days ago— 
I was just about exhausted. I have stopped. I have not written 
a thing since. I told them that I would not write until the first 
part of this week. I said, “I will let them write a few little sen- 
tences before I go out.” ‘That makes me comfortable and I do 
not have the pains in my neck and head. But, I have not started 
with the story again because it makes me so nervous until the 
story is finished,—especially when it comes to conversation. | 
could not report a conversation. When they begin a conversa- 
tion, I am cold as ice with nervousness because I am afraid they 
may say a wrong word. 

The funny part about these stories is that they start in the 
most prosaic way. They are all humdrum married men and then 
something unexpected happens and then the thing turns out en- 
tirely different from anything you would imagine. That is why 
they are so interesting. I haven’t any idea—when I get to that 
point, | have stopped in the middle of a sentence with hands 
clasped and walked up and down the floor. I am so afraid they 
will say something that will ruin the story! I cannot realize that 
it is the plan of another mind to write a story and watch each 
little point and just see how that has been built up. 

I have one story with three blind men and a horse. It is aw- 
fully good, only, it was a third story and it was a little sketchy. 
It is not as well filled in as the others. The idea was that these 
three blind men in an asylum used to sit and talk outside. One 
was a Sailor, one a farmer who knew about horses, and the other 
did not. The other man was happy to sit in their company and 
talk and shine in the reflected glory of their names. They had 
always wanted to get a horse, but had no money, so this man 
writing the story came to visit the head man of the asylum and 
went in, leaving his horse standing outside. It seems that chess 
was a habit of his. He went in and soon forgot himself and his 
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horse and everything in a game of chess. The three blind men 
are attracted by the pawing of the horse, so they go up to inves- 
tigate. This is the chance of their lives! This is a horse and a 
dog cart. When it said “dog cart” I said, “ Why did they say 
“dog cart,” never thinking of the three blind men. The farmer 
knew about horses and had to drive. On account of his name, he 
has the place of honor and drives. The sailor is beside him and 
the other one behind. Their idea is to drive to London. They 
drive out of the back lane; no one around. The horse goes 
around the lane, all right. At the end of the lane, they are un- 
decided which way to go. ‘The farmer claims that he has a very 
sensitive nose and can tell directions by simply standing still and 
sniffing the air. The sailor wants to steer them, as he would a ship, 
by the aid of the sun and the wind. So, there is a controversy. 
That was the reason for the dog cart. You see, those blind men 
could not have driven as they did and turned around as they did 
if it had not been a dog cart. 

(Oh! A two-wheeled rig?) . 

Yes. That had not come to my mind. The horse gets out of 
the lane because he can see the turns and he gets out of the road 
and into a vacant lot. They don’t know that. They think they 
are going over the road. The old farmer begins to explain the 
beautiful places they are passing. The sailor tells when they are 
near water and the hills, because he can tell by the scent and the 
wind where they are. ‘They are really riding around this vacant 
lot. The old fellow on the back seat is perfectly happy because 
they are going to London. He is always falling off, which delays 
them somewhat, because they do not always miss him. Often 
he is bumped back so hard he can’t speak, so he feels his way 
back by their voices. Finally, the horse leads them to a church- 
yard where they have been going. They get out to investigate. 
They wonder why it is so quiet. They think itis aninn. They 
are hungry and tired and cross. They blame each other. The 
farmer blames the sailor for bringing them there; then, the sailor 
blames the farmer for his sensitive nose playing him false. Then, 
the sailor decides that the best thing of all to do is to get into the 
cart, just as shipwrecked people would get into a boat, and let 
the horse take them somewhere. He is bound to find a barn, and 
if there is a barn, there must be a house so they get into a dog 
cart and address themselves to a horse instinct, which serves him, 
and they get to a farm. The farmer’s wife is alone and these 
three men stumble and shamble up to the house. They tell her 
who they are, that they are on their way to London, and watch 
the road. She takes them in because she is afraid not to. She 
gives them a room and they are awakened in the middle of the 
night by shouting and pounding on the door. The men from the 
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asylum have found them! ‘They found the wagon tracks, but lo- 
cated them with great difficulty from the twisting and turning. 
They are taken back and are punished by being kept in separate 
rooms for three weeks and deprived of all luxuries and this man 
did not want anything done to them for taking the horse and 
wagon away because he said they had only meant to take it for a 
day or two and would return it and, as they had been riding 
around most of the time in a vacant lot, they had done no injury 
to it. It seems that when the old fellow fell off so many times, 
he developed sensitive spots on his anatomy, but they were of no 
benefit or value to anyone but himself for they simply told him 
that he was much more comfortable standing up than sitting 
down. Finally, the three old men are left sitting out in the sun 
and still discussing their one wild venture, as to the relative mer- 
its of this man’s nose and the other man’s knowledge of the wind 
and sun—which was the better in the case of emergency. 

Oh, but my last story is perfectly remarkable! 

(\What is the nature of that?) 

That is called “ A Married Disposition.” I trust Mr. Duy- 
sters’ criticism on that because he is a man who is well read, him- 
self. 

He thinks they are the most remarkable things he ever read! 
| have to write them alone. I could not allow anyone in the 
room. Mr. Alden told Mr. Duysters, under no circumstances, to 
ever allow anyone to come into the room when they are writing, 
because, while I would not feel an immediate effect, it would hurt 
me. All the laws they have told me of have been correct. 

They told me I must get into the country. They told me it 
was a matter of vibration and that | needed sun and air to restore 
that vibration. 

The first idea that came to me was that it was like vibration, 
—I seemed to feel it all from the outside of me. It was as if 
waves would strike me. Professor Hyslop says it is because I 
do not go into the trance condition. I am as conscious as you 
are this minute. . 

The minute I pick up the pencil—l mean alone; I couldn't if 
you were here—there is that peculiar sensitiveness that comes 
over me. It is as if every part of me was out here, outside of my 
skin. If anyone should come in and speak to me suddenly,— 
Now, at first, when I did not know that Mr. Duysters would 
sometimes come in when I was writing and I didn’t think it made 
any difference, but if he should breathe a little heavily, or cough 
or sneeze, I could not stand it. It was as if a thousand things 
had struck me. That was another thing that convinced me that 
it was vibrations, because coughing or sneezing could affect it. 
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One night it was as if every word was written on my fore- 
head. 

The most peculiar thing was when Stockton said, “ 1 am here 
and will now tell you a story.” Up to that point, it was like my 
usual writing. When he said that, it was called “ What did I do 
with My Wife?”, right through here [Indicating between tem- 
ples.] it was as if someone was boring, trying to get in. It 
caused me such agony of mind that I thought I could not stand 
it, but | was bound to see what would happen next. I thought 
that awtul feeling had kept me very nervous, because I did not 
know what the next word would be. 

The next night, he started another story in the same sketchy 
style and I had the same sensation. That awful feeling of an- 
other mind trying to convey something to my mind. 

(How long did that last?) 

Only those two stories. It comes very easily to me now. 
That intense anxiety of mind when I reach a crisis or come to 
conversation. I suppose, as soon as | can get my mind down to 
the fact that this mind knows what it is going to say, I won't 
have that feeling, but. | am so afraid something will spoil the 
story. ‘They mix up the personal pronouns and the tenses. They 
may say “| am” in this sentence, and, in the next, say “I was ” 
and “I had.” In taking each one down, I am so intent on the 
next word, that, if he says, “ I am” I couldn’t correct “I was.” I 
write it down exactly as they give it to me. When I typewrite 
them, | try to keep the same tense and pronoun all the way 
through. He continued to write in the personal pronoun. 

(First person?) 

Yes. I have asked him why and if he would not write in the 
second or third, and he said this was a new style that he has 
created and would be popular and liked by men and that I would 
acknowledge that he was right. He thanks me very kindly for 
this privilege of appearing before the public again. His letters 
to me are very interesting. I never have been to a séance in my 
life. I never have seen a table moving or seen any manifesta- 
tions. I have been intensely interested in the subject. I have 
never had any knowledge, myself, or seen anything, and why | 
should ever have picked up that pencil—I suppose I just hap- 
pened to read that article——simply an announcement that this 
book was to be published. 

I just simply picked it up and it was the way the pencil acted 
that convinced me that my hand had nothing to do with it. 
When I am writing, the pencil turned around and around. Some- 
times, when I am writing, it is all I can do to hold the pencil. It 
wiggles so! You can feel the writing in the pencil. 

(About how long each day do you write?) 
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I have been limiting myself to about two hours in the morn- 
ing, but of course, if the story gets three-quasters through, I must 
finish it then, no matter how long it takes me. I couldn’t stand 
the nervous strain. The last story I began on April 23. At the 
start of the writing, the pressure was so heavy! It was as if 
the pencil stuck to the paper. I couldn’t move it. And then, it 
began to write this fine writing. It writes about three foolscap 
pages a day. On this one [Indicating.] I finished the first on the 
back of this sheet because I ran out of paper then. 

Suddenly, one day, I had just finished my business letters 
and laid them down on the table when I picked up the pencil and 
received a message from my father. He began giving me mes- 
sages to my mother. That continued five or six days. He was 
so insistent upon my sending them to my mother—while he knew 
that she was not in sympathy and would not believe it—that | 
talked it over with Mr. Duysters, who advised me not to say a 
word about it. 

I had these pains in my head. My father kept writing and 
saying how these pains grieved him, so I said, ““ What can I do?” 
So, I sent them. I put my father’s messages with them. I have 
the original. I gave my mother the copies. 

My father and mother both had a very handsome bed that 
belonged to her. My father had given it to her, I think, shortly 
after they were married. That is about the last thing he spoke 
of in the hospital,—that he hoped Mother would not dispose of it. 
She let Sister use it. It was very, very large and she allowed her 
children to bang it up dreadfully, and my father spoke of that in 
one of his messages so my mother acknowledged that, while she 
could not believe these things, she thought it remarkable. 

One of these young men—my brother—was very ill in Chicago 
with lockjaw and Mother went on to the hospital there. Father 
said,—I have not seen my mother since—Father wrote me that 
he had gone to Chicago on the train with my mother when she 
went on to Rob and he said, “I know how badly she felt ” and 
it made me feel badly that she should not be conscious that he 
was with her. Then, he told how hard they worked at the 
hospital to bring him back. He spoke about Brother’s being very 
nearly over. Lockjaw is almost certain death and how he ever 
pulled through we do not know, but I sent that message to my 
mother. 

[The reader should remember that Miss De Camp’s father 
was not living and that the writing was an automatic message 
through her hand. | 

(When?) 

In March. 

(Where was she then?) 
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Seine, 

(She had come back from Chicago?) 

Yes, but I had known nothing of her sensations on the train, 
but in her letters she says, “ It is strange but I did have a feeling 
that Papa was with me all the time on the train and that Robert 
would recover.” Then, he spoke about fixing a door of one of 
the houses she owns. He said he wanted to fix that door. In the 
same letter, my mother acknowledged that she had the door fixed. 

That is what is funny about Mother’s letters: She could not 
believe they came from Father, but she did everything he told 
her. She wrote me to stop the whole thing; not to allow my 
mind to dwell on these things, so I have never written her since 
about it. 

Before that, though, these other people—Blackfoot and his 
friends—told me that I could not continue taking the messages 
from my father. 

(W hy: ?) [Note 52.] 

3ecause his messages were all to my mother and I was not 
drawing enough [energy] It was like wires crossing, and that I 
would not be able to do that at present, but that letter, oh, I could. 
But Father was so anxious to let me know that he was there that 
they could not control him but said he was satisfied now to stand 


52. The following is the account of Mrs. De Camp regarding this ex- 
perience, written on date indicated. But there are certain original docu- 
ments connected with it which will be mentioned. 


Schenectady, March 13th, 1912. 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your request for my experience on the train to Chicago in 
the evening of Nov. ., 1908, I received a telegram from Chicago stating that 
my son Robert was in the hospital ill with lockjaw. I boarded the train at 
10.32 very much upset with the shock and anxiety fearing the news that 
would reach me on my arrival there. I did not expect to sleep. During the 
early morning I suddenly became conscious of the presence of my husband 
‘Don’t worry; Robert will come out all right.” A calmness came over me and 
all anxiety as to the outcome of my son’s serious illness seemed to have left 
me. My daughter knew nothing of the occurrence as I did not mention it in 
any of my letters home. She left for New York before our return. 

; Yours truly, 
C. E. De CAMP. 


The original telegram sent to the daughter in Schenectady reads as fol- 
lows: 


“ Main Office, Schenectady, N. Y. CH 4 GE BN 9 Collect 11.50 A. M. VI 
Chicago, Ill. Nov. 9, 08. Miss De Camp. [I omit address.] Robert passed 
a very comfortable night doing nicely. Mother.” 

This only attests the presence of Mrs. De Camp in Chicago and indicates 
the time of the occurrence but gives no contemporary details. However, her 


attestation of the facts corroborates the account of Miss De Camp and that is 
the important thing. 
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aside and wait, because he knew that they could tell him through 
me what we were doing. He was so impatient 

On May 1, sitting quietly, the hand wrote about having these 
published. He thought | could get a wide-awake newspaper, 
and to take the articles to one. It is almost impossible to get a 
magazine. They are too afraid. 

Then—* I will tell you what to do. Go to the newspapers and 
tell them you have a matter that will startle the world and ask 
them for an interview at their office. Don’t tell them what it 
is until you see them. It will create a tremendous sensation and 
controversy among the scientists throughout the world. I will 
be much obliged to you, my dear madame, if you will allow me to 
make a suggestion about what to do in order to get my stories 
published: That is to get them interested first and then meet 
them and have a talk.” I suppose that means the newspaper 
people. I thought that until the last minute, because I did not 
want the notoriety, but what are you going to do with a thing of 
this kind? 

“ You cannot stand the strain of this, yourself, but must get 
someone to attend to the business for you. | am positive you 
will get them published by some wide awake newspaper, for you 
are doing a remarkable thing in being able to take them down 
for me as youdo. This is the point I want to make. 

“| wish the members of my family to be paid and a certain 
percentage of all stories sold under my name. I am sure you will 
be willing to agree to that. Write to my sister and explain this 
to her and I am sure no one will interfere with your publishing 
them, using my name. If they do, it will be a fine point of law 
for the court to decide. Can the brainwork of a man in the other 
world—or spirit world—belong to his heirs here? I am willing 
to allow them something, but you are entitled to the most, be- 
cause I could not have written them, only through you. 

I have been very anxious for a long, long time, to find some- 
one who could help me to relieve my brain from all the stories 
that were crowding each other, trying to get out. I can then go 
on with my stories. When they are written out, [ will be free.” 

I didn’t know that such a thing was possible, that the brain 
of a man might be weighted or earthbound by the stories that 
he would want to finish. It is very remarkable that he writes 
me this kind of letters. 

(Mr. Duysters: Did you tell Miss Allen that you have told 
people of no consequence at all that other people have been 
here ?) 

(Reporter: What do you mean by “ have been here ’’?) 

I mean, write to me. No manifestation of any mind. One 
night the odor of lilies was so strong that I thought I would 
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faint. The room was just full with the odor. I noticed it again 
the other day on the cars. I had been sitting— 
(In the subway ?) 


No, elevated. I was sitting near the door. The people 
around me had not changed. The same people that had been 
riding up for some distance, after they had stopped at the station 
and gone on again. No women around, at all. All of a sudden, 
came that overpowering odor of the lilies. 

(Mr. Duysters: You asked the question, you know,—You 
thought they were tuberoses. ) 

No, I didn’t know what they were. 

(Mr. Duysters: Yes, you did. You thought they were tube- 
roses and then they told you in the writing that they were not 
tuberoses, but lilies from Bermuda.) 


Yes. It was that sweet, sicky odor. You know, you smelled 
it. 


(Reporter—to Mr. Duysters—You did?) 

(Mr. Duysters: Oh, yes. They called in my daughter Geor- 
gette, a young lady about twenty-one years of age. I wanted to 
deceive her, so I just said, ‘“ Georgie, come in here.” I said— 
You know, I havea bull terrier in my house and I said, 
“ Georgie, don’t you smell something nasty here?” and she began 


to sniff and said, * Dad, where did you get the flowers?” I said, 
“T haven't any.” She said, “ Where did you get the perfume? 
Smells like the sweetest kind of flowers.” My wife came in and 
she smelled them. My son came in and he smelled them.) 

After dictating all day, you are not at all brilliant, and to 
have this thing come upon me so suddenly, it has ruined me for 
anything else. 

(Mr. Duysters: I was educated in Paris and was a friend 
of Dr. Baraduc, but I never knew of anything like this before.) 

I would never have mentioned this to a soul except Mr. 
Duysters if these stories had not come. You might make people 
think this was a trumped-up scheme to sell stories. I could not 
afford to place myself in a position of this kind. I would be dis- 
owned by every relative I have on earth. I have been in a 
dreadful state of mind with these stories, but they make you 
suffer so with this pain in your neck if you do not do what they 
want. 

(Mr. Duysters: Professor Hyslop said, if you went into the 
trance condition you would not suffer.) 

I think that. 

(Why ?) 

Because, I have a perfect horror of listening. My conscious 
mind 
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(Haven't you any confidence in the people on ‘the other 
side ’?) 

I can’t bear to think of going off, some place. I wouldn't 
take laughing gas. I just fight against this sleepy feeling. In 
teaching, it spoiled me, entirely. If I would be dictating, I had 
to get up and walk about. That awful stupour, as if I had taken 
a drug! I fought that for a month or six weeks. Now, I very 
seldom feel it. I have no more pains in my head since Stockton 
got the stories writing. I started a story and then, for two days, 
had no chance to continue it. I suffered these intense pains. 
On the second day I said to Mr. Duysters, “I wonder if it can 
have any connection with this awful feeling!” I had a feeling 
that if I would sit down and write, I would feel better, so I said, 
“T am going to stay in the house to-morrow, and not go down 
until ten or eleven.” So I got up in the morning and drank only 
coffee, as Stockton told me. He said to take a cup of coffee as 
he did, and I had the most calm, cool, comfortable feeling! I sat 
down and the story reeled off beautifully and I got up and felt as 
relieved as if I had taken a headache powder or narcotic or some- 
thing to soothe and quiet me. I continued that right along, but 
I think it was the day Professor Hyslop was here I had told them 
I would write from eight to ten and that morning I was not able 
to write, and had forgotten to say a word about it before I left 
and I had been bothered all day by pains back of the ears. Then 
I found that the thing to do was always to keep my appointment 
with them. Then, I sat down every morning to talk to them. 
Whether— 

(Did you “ talk” with them this morning?) 

Yes. Now, I have been trying to find a little house in the 
country because they tell me I must, but if I can’t get anybody 
to publish my stories, I don’t know what I can do. 

(Did you get anything this morning?) 

I don’t remember. I would have to look at it. I went out 
to see a house in Hohokus. 

(Where is that?) 

Out on the Erie railroad, just beyond Patterson. Didn't |] 
say Patterson? [To Mr. Duysters.] 

(Mr. Duysters: Passaic, you mean.) 

Passaic. It is the most beautiful spot I have seen; next 
station to Ridgewood. They told me that I would like the place 
very much; that I would know the house by the roof and that it 
had many windows and many would have to be mended. One 
thing about the house was that it had so many broken panes. I 
did not take the house because they wanted to sell it. 

Of course, they didn’t tell me that I did not get the house, but 
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they told me that I would like it and about the windows being 
broken. 


Mr. Duysters took the manuscript of the Stockton stories 
to Mr. Alden, editor of Harper’s Magazine, and after an ex- 
amination of them he returned the manuscript with the 
following letter. 


“IT have read the stories you kindly left with me. I am sorry 
to find they would not meet our wants for magazine use and if 
we were to put them as a production of Frank R. Stockton, his 
literary executors would probably be able to prosecute us for 
exemplary damages, but they are very real. 

Sincerely, 
[signed] H. M. ALDEN. [Note 53.] 


The acknowledgment that the stories “are very real”’ 
practically corroborates the judgment of Mr. Meader quoted 
above. The reader should also remark the statements in 
this record about the trance and compare them with the 
statement made through Mrs. Chenoweth on March 4th 


1912. I had not read this stenographic record until after 
that sitting. 


3. Physical Phenomena. 


In the fall, 1909, Miss De Camp experienced a new devel- 
opment, so to speak, and wrote to me about it. I at once 
asked for a written account of the experiences with corrobo- 


ration, and at once Miss De Camp wrote out the story which 
I give below. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. Ist, 1909. 
September 27th, 1909, at 2 P. M. I went up into the attic in 
my mother’s house at Union St., this city, to write. The table 
I use there is what I believe is called a butler’s table. It is like 
a deep wooden tray resting on legs made of cross pieces of wood 
joined by heavy tape. My mother uses it to hold her flowers in 
when in the house. I turn the tray upside down and use the 


53. I have seen the original letter and signature of Mr. Alden and hav- 
ing had correspondence with him I recognize the signature as his own. This 
note is necessary because there was no post-mark on the envelope, the letter 
having been returned as indicated above. 
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bottom to write on. On account of the legs not being fastened to 
the table it is rather awkward to move. On it I have a writing 
pad, a blotting pad to write on, and two lead pencils. I sit at 
the table facing the window, a large screen at my back which 
makes a comfortable nook for me to write in, altho it is in the 
main part of the attic with two rooms for the servants opening 
off from it, but it is the only place where I can write free from 
interruption. I have never attended a séance of any kind in my 
life or witnessed any phenomena. 

Blackfoot [one of the personalities so named by Miss De 
Camp] was guiding the pencil at the time and in the midst of a 
sentence broke off with: “ The table stands up now but I can 
turn it over and not lift a book to the floor”. I laid down the 
pencil and said aloud: “ Very well, Blackfoot, if you can let me 
see you do it. Get Julia (another guide) to help you.” I had 
my two hands resting lightly on the table. By the time I had 
finished speaking the table began to squeak as if some one was 
trying to move it. I was much interested and kept saying: 
“That is right: go on, Blackfoot: see what you and Julia can do.” 

Then it began to rock back and forth towards me. Finally it 
began to move slowly at first and then began turning around. By 
this time my chair was pushed so near-to the screen that, in order 
not to knock it over, I got up and stood with my hands on the 
table and it turned around and around as fast as I could move. 
By this time I had only one finger on the table and it fairly flew 
over the rough floor. I was so excited and delighted with this 
evidence of a force I could see that I went down and got my 
mother to come up and see it. She will testify to that fact. All 
the time the table was moving I kept calling out to Julia and 
Blackfoot. 

By this time I began to feel exhausted and for a few minutes 
quite sick at the stomach. I sat down after resting and took up 
the pencil again and B. F. wrote this :— 

“ Julia helped me to move this. This is to prove to you that 
we are here with you. The chair you are in will move too, if 
you sit quietly init. Try it.” 

I said aloud: “I will try it some other day. I am too tired 
just now. But you can try and move the chair without me in it.” 
The chair is an old rocking chair with rockers sawed off. I stood 
up with the chair in front of me resting one hand on the knob 
at the top of the back. It began to move slowly and then sud- 
denly spun around like a top on one of the legs. 

The thing which interested me besides the moving of both 
chair and table was the feeling of lightness in both and the ease 
with which they moved about. 

The next morning about ten (Sept. 28th) I went up again. 
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This time I let the table push against me because I wanted to 
feel the force. It was very strong. This time I tried telling it in 
which direction I wished it moved and before the words were out 
of my mouth the table would be moving in the direction indicated. 
For instance, I wanted it back by the screen where it usually 
stood, and so said: ** Move it over there, Blackfoot, it is too near 
the window. ‘That is right. Now turn it this way a little more. 
Now it is right. Thank you,” and it was moved exactly as I 
wanted it. I was so intensely interested in the intelligence dis- 
played. It was remarkable to have listened to me and have 
watched the movement of the table. One would have thought 
it was some one in the flesh and not the spirit or force that obeyed 
me. 
After the table was in place this is what B. F. wrote: “ You 
must try to make the mat (blotting pad) you are writing on 
move.” So I dropped the pencil and let my hand rest lightly on 
the blotting pad when it suddenly moved out towards me as if on 
a pivot, then moved back again. 

I find now the strange part of it is that, if I sit there quietly in 
the chair with my hand on the pad and talk to them, B. F. and 
Julia, that the blotting pad acts the same as raps would. I made 
the discovery in this way. I went up in the attic to hang up a 
dress skirt, not intending to write, but sat down at the table to 
rest and not thinking about it rested my hands on the blotting 
pad It began to turn towards me then going back and forth so 
fast that I felt they wanted to talk to me, so I said: “ Is that you, 
Julia?” and the pad turned as if on a pivot towards me, then 
back. I said: “ Do you wish to speak to me?” and it moved in 
the same way. I then said: “I am too tired to write now. I 
will come up after lunch and write, but before the words were 
out of my mouth the pad began going back and forth and around 
and around so fast I felt it was meant as a protest against my 
leaving without writing, so I sat down and found she wished to 
repeat what she had written the day before. 

Then again yesterday (Sept. 30th) after writing for B. F. I 
felt too tired to attempt anything for Stockton and said so aloud. 
The pad began going back and forth and around so that I knew 
some one wished to talk to me and I received a nice note from 
Mr. Stockton. 

This movement of the pad is very strange for between my 
questions it remains quiet, unless protesting against what I have 
said. This is all I have had take place up to the present excepting 
the writing of the stories for Mr. Stockton. 

Do you think the movement of the pad by them is intended 
to be used as others use “raps”? I have tried once or twice 
before in New York to see if the table would move, but was 
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never successful, and B. F. always wrote he did not think it 
dignified. Does it denote progress? 


ETTA DE CAMP. 


With this account came the corroborative statement of her 
mother which I give. 


Schenectady, Oct. Ist, 1909. 

In the afternoon of Sept. 27th, 1909, my daughter Etta had 
gone up into the attic to write at 2 P. M. After a short time in- 
stead of the usual quiet, I began to hear things moving about 
overhead and heard her walking around. She finally came down, 
much excited and asked me to come up there with her and watch 
the table by her simply laying her hands on it. I went up with 
her and saw the table move around the room by her placing her 
hands on it and also saw it move around when she had only one 
finger on it. I put my hands on it but it would not move until 
I had removed my hands. I am not a believer in these things, 
that is was not until my daughter came home and I saw these 
things. While I have to believe the evidence of my own eyes I 
must say I do not understand them. I have never attended a 
séance or been at all interested in this subject and until my 
daughter came home I was opposed to the whole thing—a great 
mystery to me. 


Yours truly, 
C. E. DE CAMP. 


The reader must keep in mind that the record is quoted 
for its psychological interest and not as evidence of spiritistic 
agency. The contact of the hand spoils the incidents for evi- 
dence, but only because we insist on demanding that spirits 
must produce the movement of objects without human or 
other contact that is known. Unconscious muscular action 
supposedly suffices to account for the result and as long as we 
are ignorant of its limitations we have to concede that such 
phenomena are not evidence of supernatural action. But 
it is curious to find that these phenomena are associated 
with the automatic writing of a subject that undoubtedly 
exhibits supernormal phenomena. If ordinary automatic 
writing as in the cases of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. 
Chenoweth, Mrs. Smead and others, tho subconscious action 
of the mediums’ mind, is connected with foreign stimulus or 
transmission of information it is not impossible to suppose 
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that similar agencies are active in all unconscious muscular 
action connected with apparent psychic phenomena. I do 
not maintain this view: for we have not yet the evidence for 
it. But I wish to call attention to the possibilities and our 
real ignorance of the actual situation to remind the glib as- 
sertor of unconscious muscular action that this phrase does 
not imply that we know anything about it. If we will only 
study the whole psychological situation with some sense of 
humor we might find as many perplexities in the hypothesis 
of unconscious muscular action as we do in that of spirits, 
and this without tolerating either of them. The question is 
not to exclude the subconscious from the phenomena, but 
whether they originate there solely. The subconscious is 
a factor, no doubt, in absolutely all automatic muscular ac- 
tion, so that in supposing foreign invasion or influence I 
do not eliminate the subconscious on the part of the agent 
acting as an intermediary for expression. The main point 
is that we know as little about the one as the other as a ques- 
tion of origin. 


4. My Own Experiments. 


An opportunity came to try some experiments to see if 
I could get phenomena like those reported to me. In the 
correspondence at the time and before the above records 
were sent to me the impression of contact with the table or 
pad was not so clear and I was anxious to investigate the facts. 
Besides Mr. Duysters wanted to impress some of his friends 
with the phenomena. Hence I had several expriments. The 
following was my record of the results at the time. As indi- 
cated in the main introduction to the case they were without 
result, save that one of the incidents would have to be 
traced either to my own unconscious action or to that of 
Miss De Camp under the hypothesis that my hand had 
suffered from anzsthesia, which it did not, as I used tactual 
sensibility to determine the situation and this showed that 
Miss De Camp’s hand did not press on mine. What I may 
have done unconsciously I am not competent to decide. 
With normal sensibility in my hand determining Miss De 
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Camp's exemption from muscular or other pressure, no sense 
of abnormal conditions on my part, and never having had any 
trace of anesthesia except numbness in my life, this being 
absent on this occasion, the existence of unconscious pressure 
and muscular action on my part would have to have been 
determined by mechanical means. I had no way of investi- 
gating the facts in this manner. But the following is the 
record of the experiments at the time. 


November 30th, 1909. 

Having heard from Mr. Duysters, a personal friend of Miss 
De Camp, that she had been doing some table moving and that 
he desired to illustrate it before some persons who might thus be 
made friends of psychic research, I asked that Miss De Camp be 
brought to the city for some experiments. I called this morning 
for trying a few experiments prior to making any attempts pub- 
licly. 

She gave me a long account of a number of private experi- 
ments of her own with a tabie and a chair, which she will other- 
wise dictate, and no account will be taken here except as pre- 
liminary to this record. 

In her room is a small tabie about 14” or 16” square, on four 
feet and, of course, weighing only a few pounds. She placed both 
her hands on the table, flat, and, without putting any fingers 
under the edge at any point, and herself stood instead of sitting. 
She stood for some time before there was any evidence of mo- 
tion. When the motion began, the table simply moved around 
on its feet and she had to follow it around, herself. After doing 
this for a minute or two the table began to tip about on the floor. 
I watched her hands to see if I could discover any evidence of 
unconscious muscular action and there was nothing visible to 
the eye, but nothing occurred which could not be produced by 
the slightest muscular action whether conscious or unconscious. 
As a further test of the matter, I took two sheets of paper from 
my pad and placed them under her hands. In a few minutes, 
the edges of the paper curled up all about and the motion of the 
table tipping occurred as before with equal violence but it was 
probably a little longer in beginning. After holding her hands 
on the paper a little while, she remarked that they tingled very 
much as if a current of electricity was passing through them 
and much more distinctly than when the hands were on the table. 
She remarked also that she felt dizzy as she always did a little 
before the table moved. She remarked also that her fingers felt 
numb and after the table began turning around she asked for a 
rest and said that she felt slightly nauseated or as if she were 
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faint, the sensation manifesting itself in the pit of the stomach. 
| took off the papers and found them moist with perspiration 
and her hands were quite moist. I then asked to place my hands 
under hers on the table. There was no unusual pressure that I 
noticed in her hands on mine, though there was sufficient to give 
any desirable motion to the table, if the hands had been on that. 
That is to say, the friction would have been great enough to have 
easily moved the table, whether consciously or unconsciously. 
She complained two or three times of feeling very far away 
and had a very stupid feeling and said that she very rarely has 
had any such feeling. Nothing occurred to move the table while 
her hands were on mine and I did not discover any variation of 
pressure or any tendency whatever to express muscular effects. 
When I removed my hands and she placed hers on the table, it 
soon began to move with considerable vigor and then she stopped 
it because she said she felt faint. 

I then spoke of the experiment that she described to me and 
which I have on record about moving a writing pad and found 
that she had always had her hand upon it. So, we took a copy of 
the December, 1909, “ Hampton’s Magazine”. She placed her 
hand upon it and let it rest for, say, half a minute or a minute. 
Presently, it began to move across the table with her hand 
towards herself until it moved more than half over the edge of the 
table and then stopped. She expected it to go back, but it 
wouldn’t go back. I placed my finger at the edge of the magazine 
and it began to move without any apparent pressure on my part. 

I then thought that I would try to see what would occur by 
having her place her hand on top of mine so that mine would rest 
on the book. We did this and waited for some time and there 
was no tendency for the book to move. Once or twice I felt a 
pulling sensation from her hand on the top of mine, but only 
slightly and only for a moment. Then, on the supposition that I 
might be able to help it and test the thing, I “ willed,” so to speak, 
that my hand should try and help it along in the direction of 
moving toward her, so that there would be almost a conscious 
effort to make the book move, but, at the same time inhibiting 
any such effect sufficiently to prevent it, but absolutely nothing 
occurred in the way of motion to the book, there being no varia- 
tion in her pressure or action. I then ceased to wish that it 
should do so and remained perfectly passive. In about half a 
minute, the book began to move toward her to my great surprise 
and her own, and this motion lasted, perhaps, a quarter of a 
minute. I had time to observe the action of her own hand on 
mine and my own on the book. I could not detect the slightest 
alteration of pressure on top of mine by her hand or the slightest 
pulling force of her hand toward herself and, of course, detected 
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no motor action in my own hand or any special friction to make 
the book move. After this was over I resolved to try the ex- 
periment of making the book move, myself, on the table, con- 
sciously. I did so and I found it was always much more difficult 
to start than it was to keep it in motion after it was once started, 
—a phenomenon which is very familiar in table tipping—but I 
could notice all the time the muscular tension in the direction in 
which I was moving the book. This was very distinct, but there 
was no resemblance in my sensations or motor activity to what 
occurred when the book was moved with Miss De Camp’s hand 
resting upon mine. I had no sense of tension in that direction, 
either on top of my hand from Miss De Camp, or in the bottom 
of my hand from my own motion. 

In conversation with Miss De Camp she told me that in her 
normal writing—owing to her nervous make-up, she has to clutch 
a pencil with considerable force to do her writing. In the auto- 
matic writing it is held very lightly, with no conscious muscular 
effort on her part. In order to study the peculiarity of this, she 
has held the pencil by the top in two fingers and found that she 
could write that way as well. She has also observed that she can 
write just as well with her left hand as with her right, but she is 
doing it automatically. She says, also, that she had never before 
in her life used her left hand for writing and also says that she 
is not able to distinguish between the writing of the right and 
the left hand when done automatically. 

Miss De Camp also told me of this experience: Her brother 
had been hurt in Chicago by running a nail in his foot and took 
lockjaw. A telegram came and the mother hastened off to see 
him, feeling, of course, that she might not see him alive, but 
when she got on the train, in all her fear, she suddenly got the 
impression that he would get well and she had no more worry. 
Now, if I remember rightly, she felt, at the time, that she got this 
impression from her husband, the boy’s father, who is dead. 
After his recovery, Miss De Camp had some automatic writing 
purporting to come from the Father, saying that he was there 
in Chicago, helping the boy all he could and that he made his 
presence felt by the boy. She knew nothing about what the boy 
had experienced but he, in Chicago, had felt that his father was 
present. 


November 30, 1909. 
[In the evening séance to-night Miss De Camp had brought 
upstairs a much larger table. It probably weighed as much as 
ten or fifteen pounds. I think fifteen pounds would not be too 
much. It was, say, about 30” x 20”.] 
We started with the experiment, Miss De Camp holding her 
hands on the table. She soon felt the current of whatever it 
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may be in her hands and some nausea, with a tendency for the 
table to tremble. I waited awhile and finally put my hand on 
the table and it did not interfere with the result to any extent 
except that she very soon began to be somewhat light headed 
and felt the recurrence of the sensation of being far away. The 
table trembled considerably, but did not tip. It did not require 
much pressure by muscular effort to make it tremble as it did, as 
it was not altogether level, but Miss De Camp remarked two or 
three times that she felt perfectly empty and told me that after 
she had come up from luncheon at noon she noticed that she 
looked as if she were ten years older and said that she had felt 
very tired after the séance and lay down to take a rest. On that 
account I refused to experiment seriously in the evening. She 
urged the trial, herself, and only ceased under my strong counsel 
that it should not be repeated. 
December 1, 1909. 

Another experiment this morning resulted in very little. 
Miss De Camp tried moving the larger table by holding her hands 
on it. After holding the hands probably five or eight minutes, 
she seemed to have no other feelings than the usual ones in her 
arms, but the table did not show the slightest signs of moving 
or even trembling. I held my hands on it for a little, but noth- 
ing occurred. I noticed no tremor in the table but there was 
apparently more distinct heart beating on my part, as I could 
feel the pulse in the ends of my fingers,—a thing which is very 
unusual with me and which I have never felt except in attempts 
at table tipping. I then removed my hands and stood off some 
distance and while standing there the table moved under the 
hands of Miss De Camp, but moved toward her instead of away 
from her at one end. She was standing up and leaning on the 
table with both hands so that her body was at an angle of about 
45 degrees and she was about 18” from the table. She said that 
she had remarked very frequently that the table moved toward 
her instead of away from her, though she was pressing upon 
it. In this I could not observe any evidence that there was 
muscular effort on her part pulling toward her. It was, of course, 
possible that she could keep a tense muscular condition in the 
body and pull toward her, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
without betraying any evidence of it. If she did so, however, I 
would credit it to an unconscious act on her part. There was no 
distinct evidence of unusual phenomena unless we may say that 
the motion toward her was against pressure exerted by her own 
weight on the table. 

Before the experiment, she told me that she had tried the 
table tipping last night after I left and I could not have been 
more than out of the hotel when it was perfectly successful. She 
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tried the same this morning before I came and the table tipping 
was easy. She also said that she did not know how tired she was 
last night until she started to retire, when she felt tired and 
went to sleep immediately and slept soundly all night. 

In the experiment this morning, before I came, she remarked 
that her skirt swayed out, backward and forward, and that she 
laughed at herself being like Eusapia Palladino. When she tried 
the experiment with me, she observed it again and called my at- 
.tention to it. I looked and there was a very distinct swing, back- 
ward and forward, of her skirt, toward and from the table, and 
I tried to get the evidence of the cause of this in her breathing 
and other bodily movements, but I could not find any movement 
whatever about her breast or waist due to the breathing and 
hence, so far as I can see, the only way to account for the swaying 
of the skirt would be by the rather tiresome condition in which 
she was standing and probably the hips and legs, with uncon- 
scious movements, made the skirt sway slightly, but there could 
be no doubt whatever about the skirt swaying and it is extremely 
doubtful that it would be caused by the breathing, as I could find 
no traces of that where they ought to have been very noticeable. 


{ 

The primary interest in this record is the psychological 
one regarding the limitations of unconscious muscular action. 
The reader should remark that the subconscious would not 
work so well when I was present as when I was absent. The 
difficulties and exhaustion were absurd on the supposition of 
the extraordinary powers usually ascribed to that set of 
agencies. Of course mental embarrassment and anxiety to 
make good might well cause perturbation even in the subcon- 
scious, but there was no lack of honest effort to do what we 
should naturally expect easily possible for so presumably 
remarkable a power. It was wholly ineffectual, however, in 
its efforts, and even unconscious muscular action was a small 
and insignificant affair. From all my experience I can well 
understand why foreign influences might meet a barrier in 
my mere presence and that all their efforts at expression 
might prove abortive, even without mental embarrassment 
on the part of Miss De Camp, but that the subconscious 
should be suddenly seized with exhaustion or partial par- 
alysis is not easily intelligible in the light of its ready action 
in other situations when I was present. Even had it suc- 
ceeded well it is probable that foreign agency would have had 
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no evidence in its support and we should have been no better 
off than before. But it is important to remark limitations 
in the subconscious similar to any other supposed limitations. 


5. Miscellaneous Incidents. 


The following record was dictated to my stenographer on 
the date mentioned. The first one implicates her mother in 
the phenomena and is corroborated. The others depend on 
the veracity of Miss De Camp and the amount of accuracy in 
her memory. They are chiefly interesting in their relation 
to the problem as a whole. 


New York, December 1, 1909. 1:45 P. M. 

[On this date I called at the Hotel Braddock, 8th Avenue and 
126th Street, in pursuance with an arrangement made by Dr. 
Hyslop; to take the statement of Miss Etta De Camp, which was 
as follows: G. A.] 

About a year ago the last of last October my brother was 
in the Ravenswood Hospital in Chicago. Mother was nervous 
and could not get it off her mind. My brother was so upset on 
the anniversary [this year] of the time when he was taken with 
this lockjaw that for two days he was so nervous he could not go 
out on the street. He is a perfectly matter of fact, cold-blooded, 
skeptical individual. 

When we received the telegram from him that he was in the 
hospital with lockjaw we did not know that he had even been in- 
jured. (He had run a nail through his foot.) You can imagine 
her state of mind when she got on that train! 

We were at the time in Schenectady, N. Y., and I got her 
on the train. During the night she said that she had such a com- 
fortable feeling come over her,—a feeling that my father was 
with her and told her not to be alarmed,—that Alfred would re- 
cover. I knew nothing about this at all because when she was 
in Chicago her letters to us were all taken up with a description 
of the disease and treatment, so she never said anything to me 
about it. This experience had not come to me then because this 
was in October and my first psychic experience did not come 
until the following January. Then, the following March, along 
near the anniversary of my father’s death, came these messages 
from him and in one of his messages (I have a letter to corrobo- 
rate this) to me to give to my mother, he states that he went on 
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the train with my mother when she went to Chicago, was in the 
hospital with them and worked hard to save my brother Robert 
from passing over, as he puts it, and that he felt so sorry that 
they did not know—or were conscious—that he was with them. 

I wrote that to Mother and I have her letter in reply. She was 
very skeptical, herself, then. She has been thoroughly converted 
since I have been home, but she relates this experience. 

My brother was home for Thanksgiving last month. He 
sailed for Cuba since, but he says that during his illness in the 
hospital he and mother both felt the consciousness of Father’s 
presence. I have a letter with the postmark and all. I also 
have the original copy of messages my father sent me to give 
my mother. 

After he had been writing to me—I don’t think I had had more 
than six or eight or, possibly, ten messages from him—they 
told me that I was not strong enough; that the messages were all 
to my mother. They were like crossing wires. But my father 
was perfectly satisfied to stand aside now that he had been able 
to reach me and that later on they would allow him to come again. 
I have never heard from him since. I have never asked for him, 
because there was not anything that I thought he could do any- 
thing with. Nothing vital came up that made me ask for my 
father and I thought it was best to wait and let them bring him 
themselves. Father and I were so closely connected and the rest 
of the family always thought that if father could communicate 
he would reach me. I thought Father had gone too far. He had 
been dead fifteen years and I thought he had in that time gone 
out of the reach of anyone. That was why I had not asked for 
him. I didn’t know about the earth-bound spirits then. He 
came unexpectedly. I had just finished off a dozen business 
letters and laid them on the desk to be signed. There was no one 
in the office at the time and I just— You know, When thinking 
I suppose I had a pencil in my hand and there was the slip of 
paper on my desk. I sat there, with a pencil in my hand, looking 
out of the window, and somebody near it began to write. It 
called me by my baby name which my father always used,— 
“Ettie.” It said, “ Ettie, your father is here and wishes to talk 
to you.” It startled me so that I sat down and cried. It was so 
unexpected. I was not thinking of Father. There was nothing 
to make me think of him. After I recovered myself I took another 
piece of paper and took the message. I was so upset that I had 
to put my things on and go home. After the first shock was over, 
I felt as if I had been weeping for weeks. 

My father died suddenly on the operating table at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. He was a great, big, fine-looking man with a military 
carriage. We had Dr. Bull and Dr. Bangs. They assured us 
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that he had many chances of recovery, but they couldn’t bring 
him to. ° 

Sister had nearly the same experience a year ago and Dr. 
Elting told her that she was what they called “a bleeder.” 
That is, possibly, what my father was. She had a very severe 
hemorrhage. They injected this salt solution in her breasts. 
Dr. Elting said that physicians dread to get those “ bleeders.” 
Father had such a severe hemorrhage that it weakened him so 
that they could not bring him out from under the ether. They 
worked for two hours over him. Dr. Bull and Dr. Bangs worked 
over him for two hours. They took their coats off and said, “ He 
can't die!” 

When this experience came to me I felt as though I had wept 
for a day and a night. That is the only message I had that I 
could corroborate with my brother and mother. Then, of course, 
her letter and the postmark. 

I cannot remember the content of the first message. He said 
he was so glad to be able to talk with me and he wanted me to 
tell Mama that he was there. He says, “ Mama doesn’t believe 
this and won’t believe it but she will, later.” She does, now, 
believe what she has seen me do—which, of course, has not been 
much, but it is enough to convince anybody that it is not easy. 

At home, a friend of my sister’s, whom I had not seen nor 
known anything about—didn’t know his business or anything— 
asked her if she thought I could answer a question for him, 
so she called me up on the ’phone and I said I would try. He 
said he would send a question down in a sealed envelope— 
which he did. I laid it on the desk,—my writing desk—and 
never touched it or paid any attention to it until evening. After 
dinner I went into my room and closed the door and turned down 
the light so that I could just see to write. It is more quieting 
and soothing in a half light. I took the envelope in my han_ 
and asked “ Julia ’—She is the one who has been writing for me 
lately—to read the question and give me the answer. Almost 
immediately, the pencil began to write. I thought it would take 
a few minutes, but it started right off and it answered the 
question. I mean, it went on and wrote. I didn’t know it was 
answering the question. This man had had some domestic 
trouble. I didn’t know. I don’t know what the man’s business 
was, at all. I didn’t know whether he had asked me something 
in reference to that or in reference to business, or what. I knew 
of his domestic trouble, but that was all. I called my sister up 
after I had finished writing and I gave it to her and she looked 
at it without saying anything to me and took it down and 
showed it to my mother and she told mother that it was answered 
perfectly, but she did not tell me. So, she called him up at 10:30 
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and told him that I had gotten the answer to his question and 
if he would come down in the morning she would give it to him. 
The next morning at about 10:30 to 11, he came. After she 
had been down stairs a few minutes, she called me. That was the 
first time I had seen him. They opened the envelope and read 
the answer to me and it was answered as well as if I had had the 
envelope opened and the paper in my hand. It was in reference 
to a business matter. I told him I did not want to take the 
responsibility of advising him and he said he would use his own 
judgment. It seems he did follow the advice, but I knew nothing 
about it until last week. He called my sister on the ‘phone 
and told her, but that was because he had gone and consulted 
a regular medium in the town,—a woman who advertises. She 
had told him in almost the same words and that is why he called 
up my sister to tell me that this woman had told him the same 
thing in almost the same words. He had some business propo- 
sition and he was undecided whether to exchange some Schenec- 
tady property for property in Pittsfield. In reply to his question 
they wrote that while the contents of the letter seemed promis- 
ing—* Letter” was not the right word—the hand wrote “ let- 
ter.” but I had the impression all the time that it was a proposi- 
tion. Anyway, it was what he had in his mind. It seemed prom- 
ising, but it would not turn out so and for him to make no change; 
that everything would pick up financially. It seems that he 
started in and has built twenty-five new houses, instead 
of going to Pittsfield, and this woman had told him that he had 
contemplated making a change but had not done so, which was 
best for him. She said that, while it looked promising in the 
beginning, it would not have held out. This was just what 
“Julia” said. I was pleased that he had seen the other woman. 
I know nothing of this other medium, but people who have been 
to her tell me she is very good; very good. A friend consults 
her regularly, on all occasions. This woman is the wife of a 
Colonel in the army and she is perfectly crazy over it and would 
give anything if she got into communication with her friend. 

Not being able to see yourself, you see if they can describe 
this “ Julia,” to me——or Stockton—if they are near me, some- 
body must be able to see them. Not being able to see them, 
myself, I have curiosity to see if anyone else can. Stead only 
found two out of I don’t know how many who could see “ Julia” 
for him. 

I have not been able to see, but I have had impressions of 
things. I do not see nor hear; yet, they are as plain as a picture. 

[ Here the reporter tried to draw out detail for believing Miss 
De Camp’s control to be Julia Ames. | 

Mr. Duysters went to see Miss Gaule. I didn’t know any- 
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thing about it. It was within two months, I think. I don’t 
know why he went but he took the article. The article the 
“ Herald” published. He had that in his pocket and when he 
went in Miss Gaule told him what he had come for and she told 
him all about the article. He didn’t even have to take it out of 
his pocket. That surprised him. Then, Miss Gaule said to him, 
“TI have never seen Miss De Camp personally, but I know her 
spiritually ; that is, psychically. ‘ Julia’ brought her to me when 
I read the article.” That was probably on July 11 and she left 
the city on July 15th and she said then, you see, that “ Julia” had 
brought me to her, psychically. She said to Mr. Duysters, “ Tell 
Miss De Camp to find * Julia.” I had never heard of “ Julia,” 
so, when Mr. Duysters wrote me that, I said to Blackfoot—who 
had been writing—* Now, Blackfoot, I can’t go upstairs until 
after lunch—” You know, in your home, you always have little 
house things to do—* but, when I go upstairs, I want you to 
have ‘ Julia’ there. The ‘ Julia’ Miss Gaule knows.” So, when 
| went up and sat down to write, without asking for “ Julia” or 
anybody else,—I just sat there and held the pencil quietly—it 
wrote, “ Julia is here” and she went on talking to me. Then I 
stopped writing and said, “ How do I know you are ‘ Julia?’” 
I said, ““ How do I know you are the ‘ Julia’ Miss Gaule knows 
and the one who brought me to Miss Gaule’s vision? Can you 
give me a word, sign or message that I can send Miss Gaule?” 
She said, “ Yes.” Then she began and wrote a message to 
“Margaret,” as she called her, and it was in reference to a child 
that had been brought to Miss Gaule by its Grandmother. The 
impression I received with that was that the child was very 
delicate; sickly. The mother was in deep black and very much 
depressed; very sad. She was very afraid that she was not 
going to raise the child. The impression was that she was all 
in black and mournful. The child had some form of stomach 
trouble. She said, ‘““ You know who I mean.” Then, she signed 
it “ Julia.” I took that message and copied it. Then, I wrote 
under it the impression of the people I received during the time 
this was written to me. I sent it to Mr. Duysters and asked him 
to give it to Miss Gaule, because I did not know her, which he 
did, and he said at that time she had shown him letters which 
corresponded to all that I said in that little message to her about 
that child. The letters were probably from the grandmother or 
mother of this child, which verified everything in this note. I 
never have met Miss Gaule or saw her. Mr. Duysters had 
attended one of Miss Gaule’s meetings at Elks’ Hall and he 
thought he would go and see what she would say. Then she 
told him about this article he had in his pocket. He attended the 
next Sunday at Elks’ Hall. He never had been there before. 
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During that meeting she spoke of me. This was Sunday after- 
noon, September 26, 1909. She mentioned my writings and made 
it plain to everyone who knew me that she referred to me. She 
said I was not known at that time to these people, but that I 
would be, later. 

On the following Monday, the writing table and the chair 
in which I sat moved all over the room by my laying my hand 
on it. Thursday I wrote Professor Hyslop. 

A friend in Washington told me to tell Mrs. Dyer that she 
could have a pearl pin of hers which she had much admired. 
When the hand wrote “pin,” “pearl pin,’ I had an impres- 
sion that it was not a regular breast pin but that it was 
something that swung back and forth_—a pendant—but I 
did not know, because the hand just wrote “ pin.” This woman 
was the wife of Senator Davis, who was one of the members of 
the Peace Commission. She afterwards travelled all over the 
world and had jewels presented to her by all the crowned heads. 
She afterwards married a Mr. Doll in Washington and died very 
suddenly. 

My friend wrote back to me that Mrs. Doll had had a pearl 
pendant that she [Mrs. Dyer] had always greatly admired. I 
do not know whether Mr. Doll has the jewels. The estate is not 
settled yet and they are having a great deal of trouble over it. 
Mrs. Dyer hasn’t the pin yet and I don’t believe that she ever will 
get it because the family are having trouble over the distribution 
of her things. The third message I received from her was the 
first time I had any impression of the woman. Then I could see 
her plainly. She had a round, plump face; small features and a 
face that brightened up when she laughed or talked. Several 
weeks after Mrs. Dyer sent me her photograph, which was just 
as I had seen her. I would have known her at any place. It was 
the image of the woman that I had in mind. The only thing my 
conscious mind knew was that she was a large woman. My 
conscious mind immediately pictured a woman with large fea- 
tures; a great, tall, commanding woman with large features. 
Instead of that she was simply a stout woman with small, dainty 
little features. I have not heard anything from her since. I have 
never asked for her and Mrs. Dyer sent me a pair of silk ties 
that she had worn, for me to try and see what I could get, but 
there was not any place at home where I could be quiet enough 
to try a thing as difficult as that. I thought that when I got 
settled down and had a little quiet room and could do so much 
better work,—but at home there they are always running about. 
My room is near a passageway and it is too noisy. I am not in 
the same condition when these phenomena take place. When I 
write there is that peculiar sensitiveness. I suppose, as near a 
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trance condition as you can get into with your conscious mind. 
The slightest noise is as if you fired off a revolver. I could not 
stand even the rattle of paper. 

With these physical phenomena I have a feeling of tremen- 
dous power. It is as if you gathered a lot of force from the 
atmosphere. I told Professor Hyslop this morning I felt as if I 
could tear the table all to pieces. Last night, he hadn’t got into 
the elevator when this table was moving, and this morning I 
moved it before he came. The force seems to come into me. It 
must use me in some way. With all the force I may bear too hard 
on the table. Yesterday it exhausted me dreadfully. Professor 
left here at half-past nine or twenty minutes to ten and at ten I 
was sound asleep. I had no recollection of anything until this 
morning at 7 o’clock. I knew that when I began undressing; I 
began to feel relaxed. 

I am very sensitive. As a child, the doctors said my nerves 
were not sufficiently covered. 

If I continue the writing of these stories, I am in too tense a 
condition to go out on the elevated train or the subway. They 
tell me it is a matter of vibration. When I go on the subway or 
the elevated train there is a vibration there that I suppose must 
conflict in some way with these vibrations whose effect has not 
worn off me. The subway would drive me mad! I had never 
heard vibrations discussed. I had never visited mediums or 
known any spiritualists or known anything at all. 

Mr. Duysters is the only person I have known who knew 
anything about these subjects but I have known him fifteen 
years. When I was teaching I was too busy to pay any atten- 
tion to these things so I never heard anyone describe these as 
caused by vibrations, but they have talked to me all along—Stock- 
ton and the controls—that he had been trying for a long time to 
reach someone with vibrations like his own. His influence is 
very soothing and quieting. I love to have him write. They tell 
me that we know very little here about what can be accomplished 
by vibrations. When it began I felt as if rays from something 
struck me. That confirmed in my mind the idea of vibration that 
they were talking about. I felt it from the outside. 

As a child I had every conceivable thing. I had the measles 
three months. When I was nine years of age—I was very ad- 
venturesome, although so delicate, and I was a perfect tomboy. 
I had a perfect passion for jumping off things. We had a teeter 
board and when I was up in the air the girl on the other end 
simply rolled off and I came down on my spine. On my birth- 
day, my father bought me some earrings and when they put them 
in my ears they found for the first time that I was growing 
crooked. They took me to a specialist in Cincinnati and he found 
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two curvatures of the spine, one between the shoulders and one 
at the waist line, which bothered me for years. I had great 
trouble with my limbs. Father had to pay $75. for a brace which 
I could wear only two months because the rubbing of that sore 
spot on the spine made me so nervous. 

When I grew up and we lived East here, a physician who had 
heard of that said he would not believe it because, he said, “ I 
never saw a girl as straight as she is with curvature of the 
spine.” So, evidently, my good angels helped me out of that. 
Right between the shoulders that hurts so that I could not do 
anything like ironing. 

When I was twenty-eight, I had typhoid fever for three 
months and I never was so well in my life as since I had to go 
out and earn my own living. 

I worked for Mr. Young’s “ Broadway Magazine.” I wrote 
out his manuscripts and gave my opinion of them. Mr. Young 
can vouch for it that I have no literary ability of my own. 

I was reader and did proof reading for “ The Smart Set” and 
for “ Town Topics.” 

Dr. Lybault is Mr. Duysters’ family physician. He came to 


see me and to see if my psychic experiences affected my general 
health. I answered two questions that Dr. Lybault asked me 
on the occasion when he first met me. The first was advice not 
to give his son Charley any money or to leave any where he could 
get it. Now, that was an awful thing to say, but it seems that it 
was thoroughly pertinent. 

The second question I answered by saying, “ Don’t use the 
knife.” He howled when that came. He did go to Chicago and 
had the operation and he would give five thousand dollars if he 
hadn’t, because blood poisoning set in. 

That table would never have moved in the wide wide world if 
they hadn’t told me in writing that it would move. This heavy 
table is much harder for me to move, but the little one went all 
right. It rocks and jumps around. I stood before the dresser 
and felt as if I could not get my hands off it. I had to drag my 
hands to get them off. My skirt felt as if it weighed a lot in the 
back. 

There was a rocking chair in the room and I held my hands — 
on the back of that. I held myself as straight and rigid as I 
could and after I had been holding my hands there for awhile 
very quietly I felt a movement in the bottom of the chair. I did 
not feel it as if from the top or in my arms, but I felt a jerk, as if 
from the bottom of the chair. It would then hop up from the 
floor. It felt as if there was something sitting in it. There was 
a great weight in the chair. The next day I tried it and let my 
sister see it while it was jumping around. I asked her to put 
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her hand on the knob on the back of the chair. It took her some 
time to do that, as it was going around so fast. I said, “ How 
does it feel to you?” She said, ‘“ Why, it feels as if someone was 
sitting in it.” You know, nearly everything I move has a very 
light feeling. 

My first experiment with table moving was on September 27, 
the day after Miss Gaule spoke about it in her meeting. On the 
following day, September 27, I got the first demonstration of 
physical force. 1 was writing and they said, “I can make this 
table move for you.” I said, “ Very well, let me see you do it,” 
so I laid down the pad and pencil and put my hands out on the 
table, sat there and waited. Pretty soon it began rocking. Then 
it began going around and it pushed me so far back against the 
screen that, in order to prevent that from falling, I got up and 
I found I could do so much better by standing, because I could 
follow it by standing. That table showed intelligence. I could 
say, “ now here, it wants to go further that way ” and before I 
had the words out of my mouth, it turned back. 


Miss De Camp put into my hands the original automatic 
writing of some experiments which were made for the pur- 
pose partly of satisfying herself that the phenomena were 
what they appeared to be and partly for the satisfaction of a 
stranger. An article was sent her to have while experiment- 
ing. She described a breastpin with a pendant and a lady 
whom she saw before her. The description answerd the de- 
ceased person from whom the stranger wished to hear and 
the pendant was a compound of breastpin and pendant. I 
have myself seen the original letter which this stranger wrote 
regarding the incident and it confirms the facts. 

The family physician of Mr. Duysters became curious to 
have a test and wrote two questions which Miss De Camp 
did not see. The automatic writing answered both of them 
relevantly. The first related to his wayward son and there 
was correct advice regarding him. The second question was 
regarding himself and advice was given which he did not fol- 
low and he said afterward he would have given $5,000 if he 
had followed it, as it was in reality correct. All this Mr. 
Duysters told me personally before his death, so that the in- 
cident does not depend wholly upon the testimony of Miss 
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De Camp. She knows nothing of medicine and the prescrip- 
tion given on the occasion was a correct one. 


6. Later Experiences. 


After the death of Mr. Duysters a new invasion occurred. 
It was that of the attempt of Mr. Duysters to communicate. 
Of course all these experiences are exposed to the hypothesis 
of subconscious invention, but the important psychological 
fact was the almost disastrous effect of the attempt on the 
health of Miss De Camp. The nervous exhaustion was great 
and it required strong will and patience on her part to over- 
come the influences involved, whatever theory you adopt to 
account for the facts. I saw Miss De Camp in the midst of 
the phenomena and on her return home she wrote out a brief 
account of them. It will be found below. 


July tth, [1910]. 
My dear Professor: 

So many things have happened since my return home that I 
must write what I fear will be a long letter. I am so anxious to 
have your opinion of some of the phenomena. As you know I 
have been eagerly waiting for Mr. Duysters to write through my 
hand if possible. Since my return Julia has written as usual and 
said many times that the man (meaning Mr. D.) would write as 
soon as he mastered the laws. So I waited, nevet asking for him. 
One day Julia wrote: ‘The man is trying to reach you’. Then 
the very next morning when I took up the pencil she wrote: ‘I 
want the man to try and write now. It may take a few minutes, 
so wait.’ 

The pencil dropped and the hand was still. I watched and 
noted every sensation, for I felt it was a very important event. 
My heart beat violently and my mind seemed dazed. I could 
not quite believe it possible. After a few minutes which seemed 
ages I felt a very strong pressure on my hand, then in each 
finger as tho there were wires being tested. I had picked up the 
pencil by this time. It began turning around and around in my 
hand, then finally made marks up and down as a child would, then 
began to write and the writing became easy and I had a sense, 
and do still when he writes, of so much to be said, of a mind pent 
up and longing for this outlet. You may imagine my anxiety as 
to the first words as proof they were from him. Mr. Duysters 
seldom called or addressed me by any first name, but he had 
many funny little names of his own, so my conscious mind could 
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not possibly know which one, if any, he would use. The hand 
wrote three familiar words then this: ‘Why should we be like 
this?’ Evidently meaning, why should he be there and I here 
and have to talk to me through this means of communication. 

I cannot go into detail as to his messages; most of them are 
too personal. I will give you a sentence here and there. ‘I 
was as unprepared for the condition I found myself in as tho I 
had never studied the subject at all.’ Again— Of all those who 
have written for you no one has told you the facts: when I get 
my thoughts together I will tell you the truth and it will make the 
ministers sit up and take notice. Again—‘ You are not the only 
one who has suffered. I have been in the worst of hells, more 
than Dante ever thought of, the being snatched away when I had 
so many plans to carry out.’ 

At the first writing I felt stunned, my mind seemed dazed and 
I refused to believe the evidence of my own eyes and senses, 
partly because I expected, when Mr. Duysters did reach me, if 
ever, it would cause physical suffering or something startling, 
forgetting that by this time there would be no effort for any one 
to reach me through this method. I was very much overcome, 
and cried at the realization, etc. This occurred on June 2nd. 
Remember that when I picked up the pencil that morning I had 
no idea Mr. Duysters would write then, as Julia had written the 
day before that it might take some time, so that the thought or 
even hope was not in my mind. To be perfectly frank my con- 
scious mind fought against it because of the fear I had of the 
effect on me physically and it all came with so much ease and 
entirely unexpectedly. You know how skeptical I am always 
and how I refuse to be fooled and so I fought and argued this 
out on all sides with my conscious and subconscious self. The 
first few messages upset me so from the fact that I always cried 
bitterly while the hand wrote; for it brought the realizing sense 
of his being in a different condition and came with such force. 
He tried to comfort me by telling me of his nearness asking me 
if I could not see him, etc., etc. I was obliged to stop for a few 
days after the first two or three on account of the condition 
they left me in, but now I am more accustomed to them and they 
have no bad effect—in fact rest and quiet this nervousness. 

As I said, I was more ready to believe these messages from 
Mr. Duysters, altho they sound just like him, still, I knew him 
so well I was afraid for that very reason. But now I have what 
must be positive proof to any one that Mr. Duysters does guide 
my hand and it is this. 

Mr. Duysters could take a pencil and make a sketch of any- 
thing. He did not claim to be an artist and had never taken a 
lesson in his life. It was just one of his many talents. His 
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daughter has inherited this talent and draws beautifully never 
having had a lesson either. Well, in looking over some papers I 
came across a sketch Mr. D. had made for me in 1907. It was 
of a camp the family had in Stroudsburg, Pa. The sketch con- 
sisted of a few outlines indicating a covered wagon and it had 
only two round rings for wheels. There was the lower part of 
the trunk of a large tree which was in fact two trees grown to- 
gether, an outline made of the hollow in the tree where the fire 
was built for cooking, a few strokes indicating a small fir tree and 
outline of brook in the foreground. That is all of the sketch, 
merely a guide to go by, for the finished one he had always 
promised to make for me. My family can testify to the fact that 
up to now I have never drawn a line in my life and the sketch of 
the table I tried to draw for you last fall will surely bear me out 
in this. When I saw the sketch I naturally looked at it with the 
regret that it was never worked out but laid it away with notes 
of the camping trip and thought no more about it. Last Sun- 
day I was very restless and nervous, and could not settle down to 
anything. A voice seemed to say: ‘Go and get the sketch. I 
will finish it.’ The very idea seemed absurd and I tried to push 
it away and forced myself to read, but my mind seemed a sieve 
and the voice haunted me. Finally in despair I got the sketch, 
took a pencil and my blotting pad on my lap and waited. 

The hand with a few quick strokes went over the outline of 
the wagon, making it clear, added spokes to the wheels, also 
another wheel, some springs under the wagon, then enlarged the 
tree running it up into two beautiful trees with graceful spread- 
ing branches with leaves, darkened the bottom in the tree trunk, 
made the fire place stand out, added a tree back of the wagon. 
This tree was not in the original sketch but is in the exact posi- 
tion of the tree used to tie the horse to. Then grass, stones and 
the bank of the brook together with the brook was filled in. In 
front of the fireplace were two straight lines. I never knew 
what they were meant for, so said aloud: ‘ What is this, the 
blanket or the board we used to sit on in the evening before the 
camp fire?’ Quickly the pencil transformed the two lines into a 
cloth spread with dishes and a bottle of wine and added a sauce 
pan in front of the fire where an iron pot hung from a hook. 
While not perfect in every detail, still the life, the atmosphere 
of the sketch is wonderful. The sketch seems to me positive 
proof of Mr. Duysters having reached me. Who else could have 
known the large tree trunk was really two trees and not one? 
Who else knew of the position of the tree back of the wagon 
and the arrangement of things? 

I immediately framed the picture for fear it would become 
blurred and have written a brief account of the circumstances 
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under which it was drawn and put it back of the picture for safe 
keeping. I would not part with it for any amount of money. 

This letter is already too long, but there are so many things 
I do not understand and I can find no account of any other 
similar incidents in books on this subject. For instance, is it a 
spirit or force which moves my hands, feet, or body auto- 
matically? I was lying down and crying after the first message 
from Mr. D. when suddenly I was conscious of a peculiar feeling 
of lightness or emptiness in my left hand and arm. Finally it be- 
gan to move and was lifted up, brought to my face which it 
stroked as one would trying to soothe or comfort one. While 
the arm moves there is no sense of motion at all. I do not know 
how to make myself understood. If I had not seen my arm move 
and my eyes had been closed, you could not have convinced me 
that my hand and arm were in the position they were. It is as 
tho all life or solid matter is withdrawn at the time and the hand, 
arm, or leg becomes nothing. 

I am unable to sit quietly alone a half hour without some- 
thing happening. I will suddenly feel a heavy feeling against 
my arm and the sleeves of my kimona will be drawn back and 
forth on the arm of the chair, the material drawing in and out as 
tho filled with air or force. After I had watched this strange 
phenomenon I took down my hair and let it fall over my shoul- 
ders: for I knew that if it came from some magnetic force of 
the body or surrounding me, the hair would fly all around, but 
not a hair moved, so what is it? 

When I try to sit quietly for concentration of mind which 
rests me, all these things occur and instead of sitting up with 
back erect so the spinal column will be free, I am often forced 
back in the chair, then the feeling of emptiness will come in my 
feet and legs, then the chair will begin to rock. I never could 
rock as it always makes me feel ill, but this rocking rests and 
soothes me. There is quite a difference in the movement of the 
chair whether you rock it yourself or it is rocked by some one else. 
Try it and note the difference. 

Since Mr. Duysters has reached me I do not have that feeling 
of drowsiness so often but have days when my surroundings 
seem unreal and it is hard for me to be interested in things here. 
The slightest noise shocks me and I am not myself. To-day is 
one of those days and I seemed forced to put this all on paper, 
for you. 

If a spirit force can use my hand to write for it can it not use 
my hand to touch my face, or top of head? I lost a pearl out of 
my ring I always wear, so took it off until fixed. That night 
when the hand moved it pulled and pulled at the finger where 

the ring used to be. Now when the hand begins to move there 
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is no way by which I can tell what it is going to do. I can only 
wait and see. What does all this mean? 

While my health is some better I am not entirely well. I 
can stand very little. I was not able to stop off at to see 
Dr. —————, as it took all the strength I had to get home coming 
right through as quickly as possible. I have not attempted to do 
any writing yet for Stockton but hope to by August and am 
anxious to get back to New York early in September. 

Your interest in this subject is my excuse for this long letter. 

Most sincerely, 

ETTA De CAMP. 


Students of psychology will not find the same difficulty 
as Miss De Camp in offering a normal explanation of the 
messages from Mr. Duysters. She knew him so well that 
subconscious action on her part will be the natural explana- 
tion of the communications purporting to come from him, 
and I shall not press the incidents as evidential, tho all the 
accompaniments of them are just such as are associated with 
genuinely. supernormal phenomena, and the apparent dif- 
ficulties of transmitting the messages are incompatible with 
the facility of action usually ascribed to that wonderful ma- 
chine here so circumscribed in power and presumably so 
supplied with information. But again we have the cross 
references in which his name and incidents appear to support 
the idea that the subliminal is not so plenary a source of 
knowledge and power as our sceptics suppose. The draw- 
ing of the picture, completing the sketch which the man had 
drafted before death is an interesting phenomenon on any 
theory and bears a limited comparison with the Thompson- 
Gifford case (Proceedings Am. S. P. R. Vol. IIT). I refer the 
reader to the cut for examination and comparison with the 
narrative of its production. The following is the account of 
it written by Miss De Camp and enclosed between the framed 
picture and the paper backing. I have the original in my 
possession. 


July 3rd, 1910. 

_ This finished picture was drawn by my hand automatically 
guided by the hand of Mr. G. F. Duysters who passed beyond 
on Christmas day, 1909. The original sketch of this picture con- 
sisted of a mere outline of the wagon, the lower part of the trunk 
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of large tree, a few faint lines indicating position of small tree or 
bush in the foreground and an outline of the brook. This was 
sketched by Mr. Duysters during July, 1907 but never finished. 
The sketch has been in my possession ever since and was finished 
by him today guiding my hand. I solemnly swear I have never 
in my life before drawn a line or had any ability to draw or 
sketch. I consider this a most remarkable demonstration of what 
can be done through a medium, by a person after death. 


ETTA De CAMP. 


The reader may notice that this later account is not so 
full or so complete as the former one written to me when 
fresh in Miss De Camp’s mind. It is one case, at least, in 
which imagination and time have not added to the product. 

I must add, also, that I had taken the original and finished 
picture and had a cut made of it and put on file, with the 
original note above, before I had the experiment with Mrs. 
Chenoweth, so that subsequent influences could not modify 
the account. 

It is not necessary to offer any theoretical explanation of 
this incident. Nor have I intended that any of the personal 
experiences shall be evidence in themselves of the supernor- 
mal. They are adjuncts of such phenomena as are evidential 
in other cases and what they mean must be determined by 
the study of many cases in which similar and evidential phe- 
nomena occur. The supernormal in the mediumistic experi- 
ments conducted to ascertain whether we had any right to 
assume the presence of Mr. Stockton in the stories written 
by Miss De Camp throw their reflective light upon the pos- 
sibilities and probabilities in the case, tho they offer no cri- 
terion to distinguish between what is his and what is sublim- 
inal contribution from the subconscious of Miss De Camp. 
It remains for the future to ascertain the relation of the two 
in any case. Here we can only remark the discrepancies 
in the theory that it is all subconscious while not suggesting 
a spiritistic explanation except as a complement of subcon- 
scious action as I believe it to be the case of all mediumistic 
phenomena. 

But the whole case of this picture is modified by the ex- 
periment with Mrs. Chenoweth. On March 6th he purported 
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to communicate, giving his name, a very unusual one, as 
readers will remark, and I seized the chance to ask him if he 
remembered drawing a picture for the lady and he replied in 
the automatic writing that he did and said it was “ trees and 
water, an illustration of a time and place of other days,” and 
then added spontaneously: “I finished it.” This makes the 
incident a very important one. 


7. Report by Mr. Floyd B. Wilson. 


I learned that Mr. Floyd B. Wilson had had some inter- 
esting experiences in connection with the case and he was 
asked to report the facts to me which brought him into con- 
tact with it and which concern the character of the phenom- 
ena. The following is his account of the incident. 


New York, March 18th, 1912. 


Dear Dr. Hyslop: 
A very reliable psychic with whom I have frequent readings 


advise me that a lady who was receiving messages or data from 
the plane of life beyond would come to me for some advice and aid 
regarding some of these manuscripts. I shoyld say the first time 
this was mentioned was fully two months before I met Miss 
De Camp. The third or fourth time was just one week before, 
and on that occasion she was described very fully so that I 
could easily recognize her when she appeared. 

Miss De Camp called at the house where I was stopping on 
the evening of June 30th of last year. Her card was sent up and 
the name being one not known to me I could not imagine her 
purpose in calling till she revealed it herself. She outlined the 
work she had been doing and asked that I go over the manu- 
scripts and assist her to get them before the public. 

I made an appointment to meet her a few days after that 
when she read me two of the short stories, several of the letters 
received from the same entity claiming to be the spirit of Frank 
R. Stockton and then went into detail as to her condition when 
writing, etc. I became interested at once, particularly when this 
entity asked that the stories be read to him that he might make 
such changes as he deemed best, saying, rather I should say 
writing, that what she had was rough copy, an author’s first 
draft. ‘“ The Pirates Three”, a 60,000 word story received more 
pruning than the shorter ones. The alterations and interlinea- 
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tions made in the second copy required a third one to be made 
before it could be sent to any publisher. 

I followed the writing of “ Pirates Three” step by step and 
then most carefully, the modifications made. The first draft 
contained over 80,000 words and fully 18,000 were taken out in 
the revision. He seemed very desirous that the story should 
bear all the Stocktonian marks which would prove in them- 
selves that one’s individuality was not disturbed by the change 
called death and that one’s work did not end with the grave. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD B. WILSON. 





Inquiry of Miss De Camp brings out the statement by her 
that she had never seen the psychic to whom Mr. Wilson al- 
ludes until after Mr. Wilson had had his experiences with 
her and it was these experiences that induced Miss De Camp 
to see her. Hence there was no opportunity for leakage in 
the matter. No records were kept of Miss De Camp's inter- 
view with the psychic. But Mr. Wilson had made notes of 
his own before he made the acquaintance of Miss De Camp. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CHARLES BAILEY. 


The Journal of the English Society for Psychical Research 
for February, 1912, contains an exposure of Mr. Charles 
Bailey in Australia. Mr. Bailey has long been under the 
auspices and protection of Mr. Thomas Stanford, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and most remarkable things have been re- 
ported of him, indeed so remarkable that they outdid every- 
thing before reported in their incredibility. The claim was 
that he could bring apports from Egypt or India, or other 
parts of the globe and transmit them through matter to be 
viewed by the astonished spectators. Mr. Stanford who has 
long vouched for the genuineness of the phenomena is the 
brother of Leland Stanford, who founded and endowed Le- 
land Stanford University, and Mr. Thomas Stanford has pro- 
vided for a bequest to Leland Stanford University in behalf 
of psychic research. This fact was confirmed by a letter of 
President David Starr Jordan of the University, which we 
published in an earlier Journal (Vol. V, p. 445). 

The stories of Mr. Bailey’s miracles became so notorious 
that the English Society sent out two persons to investigate 
him. They had two or three séances. Mr. Bailey permitted 
an examination of himself with the exception that he would 
not permit the surgical part of it and hence it was not com- 
plete. What occurred was not important and before any ex- 
amination after the séance Mr. Bailey disappeared. The ex- 
perimenters then desired to enclose him in a bag, but he 
would not permit this until it was made large enough for him 
to use his hands in it. He was then enclosed in this within 
the cage in which he usually performs. He was thus, as it 
were, in a cage within a cage. In this condition a bird was 
found outside the net bag and clinging to the cage. But ex- 
amination showed that a hole had been cut in the net bag 
near the top, and' in the apparent trance he had torn a large 
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hole in the bottom of the bag. As soon as possible after the 
séance Mr. Bailey disappeared without permitting examina- 
tion. An alleged bird’s nest was found in the cage in one of 
the experiments and it was made of grasses and was not like 
any real bird’s nest. It was quite capable of being concealed 
within the lining of his clothes whose examination he did not 
permit after the séance, or within natural cavities of the body. 
The circumstances were such, also, as to throw doubt on the 
genuineness of his trance. The whole affair smacks very 
clearly of conscious fraud, and the verdict is one that his sup- 
porters deserve to receive. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Stranger than Fiction: Being Tales from the By-ways of Ghost and 


Folk-Lore. By Mary L. Lewes. William Rider and Son, Lon- 
don, 1911. 


In the introduction the author says: “ This book has nothing 
to do with the scientific aspect of ‘ ghost hunting’, but is merely 
an attempt to gather together a number of stories dealing with 
the supernatural, and particularly with the old superstitions 
and beliefs of the Welsh people which have come to my knowl- 
edge.” On the next page she adds: “ But it may be pointed out 
that many of the stories contained in Chapters II., III., and IV. 
concern the constant repetition of certain phenomena, a feature 
which strongly supports belief in their foundation on a basis 
of truth.” 

These are statements that disarm the criticism of the scien- 
tific sceptic. The first one states the object of the book and the 
other an important principle which even sceptical “ ghost hunt- 
ers” might recognize as a part of their problem of investigation, 
tho not a part of the problem of producing immediate conviction. 
With this understanding of the author’s task the reader may safe- 
ly make the volume the subject of much interest. All that he re- 
quires is considerable knowledge of the problem to discriminate 
between possible and doubtful narratives. Even doubtful stories 
may have some basis, even if it be nothing but an interesting 
type of illusion or hallucination. For understanding what is 
probable even in veridical experiences it is important to have the 
limiting influence of those which are not such. In any case the 
book contains valuable evidence of the extent to which real or al- 
leged psychic experiences take place where the scientific stand- 
ards of determining their credibility would make them seem less 
frequent. Besides it is an interesting illustration of the growing 
tolerance of the public on this subject and there will probably 
be more of them as time goes on. 





